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WEE BBALTRS, SC. 

Visit TO 'THE NATIONAL CEMETERY IN THE 
YEAR 2,000. 

f Among the original articles in a late English Magazine, is one enti- 
iled “A Visit (supposed to be made in the year 2,000) to the Grand 
National Cemetery in the Regent’s Park.’ The idea is eminently feli- 
citous, and is worked out with no less skill and grace. We quote a 
few of the epitaphs: they are characteristic and elegant, and in the 
polished turn of their irony remind us not a little of some of the na- 
merous productions of the late lamented Mr. Canning. ] 


in a conspicuous place is a magnificent tablet, bearing the following 
iuscription: 











‘Erected by a grateful nation 
in memory of the 
Rt. Hon. Wittiam Coszert, M.P. ‘ 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mild and unassuming in his manners, 
actuated by the purest integrity and uncompromising principles, 
the private virtues 
of this distinguished patriot and philosopher, 
kept pace with his public abilities. 
Gifted with the profundity of a Bacon, 
and the philanthropy of a Howard, 
he was of course a mark 
for the shafts of calumny and abuse. 
Yet though he possessed a mind singularly sensitive, 


| the feeling had not been repressed by contempt. é 
| books and breken glasses; sprites in lawn sleeves; and in the midst 





he endured his wrongs in silence. 
He never insulted an enemy, 
and never losta friend. ; 
But the qualities that chiefly elevated him above mackind 
were Modesty and Disinterestedness. 
He saved, 
not only his country, but Europe and America, 
when nobody else could, 
for the trifling sum of sispence— 
the price of his Register.’ 


Beneath this appears an interesting design, the principe! feature, in 
whieh is a gridiron ; and scattered about are fragments of platted grass 
and Indian corn. 

scoTT. 

Wndera statue of Scott, who is designated the “ Shakspeare of 

Prose,” are placed the subjoined lines :— 


‘* With a genius as perfect as free from pretence, 
He boasted that strangest of things—common-sense. 
A fine equanimity marked him throughout ; 
You would scarcely believe that he heard of a doubf. 
His mind was as full and as fervent as spring— 
Yet he seemed not to know that be had such a thing, 
Perceiving—-with all due respect forthe sky— 
Mankind made for walking, he strove not to fly, 
"lhe wonders of earth they awoke no surprise, 
For he knew what they were ere he opened his eyés. 
The ocean could charm him, the mountain still more ; 
But he wisely sat still—he had seen thein before. 
Yet, looking on nature with natural eyes, 
He degraded his spirit with doubts and disguise. 
The northern Enigma, the Sphynx of his day, 
The monarch of marvels now melted away, 
He quibbled, coquetted, enraptured the town, 
And often like Cesar rejected the crown; 
Till wonder worn out he stood forward—the sage, 
‘I'be wizard, the star, of the worshipping age! 
The being that burst, like a bird from its shell, 
Aud went winding and weaving a magical spell; 
Entwioing—while fairies glide round him in dance— 
The grey head of Wisdom with golden romance.” 
MR. HUME. 
The monument beside this is covered with innumerable rolls of 
paper, repealed Acts of Parliament, and numerical calculations, 
here are some thousands of billsto be read a first time, two or three 


‘o be read a third time, and one positively passed. An epitaph to the | 


iollowing effect supplies an explanation of the device :— 
‘ Metionless within the tomb 
Lies what once was Mr. Hume ; 
Statesman, who by heart could get 
Every figure of the debt! 
Human ready-reckoner, 
Ile was never known to err, 
But his soul—how could it be ? 
Hung so long on L. 8. D. 
He forgot—or listeners lied— 
All the alphabet beside ; 
‘Though he rose to move and speak 
['wice ten thousand times a week. 
Death at last a motion made— 
That our friend should leave off trade ! 
That to dust he should be married os 
No division—question carried. 
But consistent, faithful still, 
Mr. Hume opposed the bil}!” 


The eye next rests upon a square stone, 


} erfectly free from orna- 
tient, but covered with curiously cut i : 


characters that resemble neither 


es 





the Greek, Chinese, or Sanscrit. As far as I could decipher them 
they run thus :— 
‘‘TIn honour of Ropert Owen, 
The Prince of Parallelograms, the Architect of Aerial Castles, 
and the Hero of Good intentions. 
After seeing all his plans understood 
and acted upon, 
he retired to his cottage, 
near the North Pole ; 
where he introduced order and socialily 
among the bears, 
And prepared his code of laws for the government, 
of St. Luke’s. 
This marble was raised to his memory 
by the inhabitants of a Lunatic Asylum 
in New Harmony.” 
My attention was then attracted by a monument presenting some 
very curious anomalies—a medley that would have excited laughter if 
There were hymn- 


sata Momus witha mitre on his head. 
terpreted the allegory— 
“This stone is all that is left 
of the Random, Records of Grorce Cotman the Younger, 

Dramatist and Deputy Licencer. 

His Broad Grins are collapens in the narrow tomb, 
his farce hawended in a funera!, 

and his bottle of red ink has sunk in the Red Sea. 

He was a monopolist of indecency. 
Adorning his dramas with oaths, 
and his tales with the coarsest licentiousness, 
he expunged from the melo-dramas of the day vieir legitimate 
interjections ; 
and banished ‘ Good Heavens’ from the stage, 
as an atonement for his early transgressions. 
His wit having provad ineclvowt, ; 
e grew disgusted with the profligacy of society, 
and became a monk. 
In this character 
he punished himself by a daily perusal of his own rhymes ; 
and died devoutly of a bottle of claret, 
which he had piously inflicted on himself as a penance.’ 


The inscription beneath in- 


This is succeeded by one ofa more graceful character. A female 
figure is sitting at a window, reading a book by the light of a star, 
while a large lamp is burning on a table at a convenient distance. 
Her air is elegant and unaffected. A wreath, which seems worn care- 
lessly, circles her forehead. In the curling stem of a honeysuckle that 
winds along the marble, you may clearly discern the initials “L. E. 
L.,” together with the following epitaph :— 

‘A beauty, a feeling, an instinct divine. 
A thirst after loveliness, breathed in her line. 
A rose or a rainbow, a lily, a lute— 
If these were in sight she could never be mute. 
if she looked on an eye, oran exquisite cheek, 
Or a lip—’twas because she could print them next week. 
A whisper of music, a glimmering light, 
She described—till one echoed, the other grew bright. 
Still dreaming of sunshine and doating on hue, 
| She fancied bright scarlet a species of blue. 
| 





But nature, who never intended that she 

Should pluck the Sublime from the depth of the sea, 
The Beautiful only designed her to trace— 

An infant’s pure glory, and womanly grace; 

To sing of hearts broken and wounded in lot, 

And to charm and take captive all those that were not.” 


—>—- 
LETTERS FROM GIBRALTAR. 
By the Author of the Military Sketch Book. 
BENITO DE SOTO, THE PIRATE OF THE MORNING STAR. 
(Continued from our last.} 

When the pirates who boarded the Morning Star had succeeded in 
effectually prostrating all the people on deck, they drove most of them 
below, and reserved the remainder to assist in their operations. Un- 
less the circumstances be closely examined, it may be wondered how 
six men could have so easily overcome a crew of English seamen, 
| supported by about twenty soldiers, with a major at their head; but it 
| will not appear so surprising, when it is considered thatthe sailors were 
altogether unarmed, the soldiers worn out invalids, and more particu- 
| larly, that the pirate carried a heavy long gun, ready to sink her vic- 
tim atashot. Major Logie was fully impressed with the folly of op- 
posing so powerful and desperate an enemy, and therefore advised 
1 submission as the only course for the safety of those under his charge ; 

presumiug, no doubt, that something like humanity might be found in 
\ the breasts even of the worst of men. But, alas, he was wofully de- 

ceived in his estimate of the villains’ nature, and felt, when too late, 
; that even death would have been preferable to the barbarous treat- 
meut he was forced to endure. 

Beaten, bleeding, terrified, the men lay huddled together in the hold, 
while the pirates proceeded in their work of pillage and brutality. 
Every trunk was hauled forth, every portable article of value heaped 
forthe plunder; money, plate, charts, nautical instruments, and seven 
parcels of valuable jewels, which formed part of the cargo; these 
were carried from below on the backs of those men whom the pirates 
selected to assist them, and for two hours they were thus employed, 
during which time Soto stood upon his own deck directing the opera- 
tions, for the yessels were within a hundred yards of each other. The 
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| scene which took place in the cabin exhibited the most licentious bru- 
tality. The sick officer, Mr. Gibson, was dragged from his berth, the 
clothes of the other passengers stripped from their backs, and the 
whole of the cabin people driven on deck, except the females, whom 
they locked up in the round-house on deck, and the steward, who was 
detained to serve the pirates with wine aod eatables. ‘This treatment, 
no doubt, bastened the death of Mr. Gibson; the unfortunate gentle- 
man did not long survive it. As the passengers were forced up the 
cabin-ladder, the feelings of Major Logie, it may be well imagined, 
were of the most heart-rending description. In vain did he intreat to 
| be allowed to remain; ne was hurried away from even the chance of 
| protecting his defenceless wife, and battened down with the rest in the 
hold, there to be racked with the fearful apprehension of her almost 
| 





certain doom. 
The labours of the robbers being now concluded, they sat down to 
regale themselves, preparatory to the chef-d’-wwvre of their diabolical 
| enterprise, and a more terrible-looking group of demi-devils, the 
Steward declares, could not be well imagined, than commanded his 
| attentions at the cabin-table. However, as he was a Frenchman, and 
| naturally polite, he acquitted himself in the office of cup-bearer, if not 
as gracefully, at least as anxiously, as ever did Ganymede himself. 
Yet, notwithstanding this readiness to serve the visitors in their gas- 
tronomic desires, the poor Steward felt ill-requited; was twice 
frightened into an icicle, and twice thawed back into conscious hor- 
ror by the rudeness oi those he entertained. In one instance, whea he 
had filled out a sparkling glass for a ruffian, and believed tliat he had 
quite won the heart of the drinker by the act, he found himee!( srasped 
roughly and tightly by the throat, and the point of a knife staring him 
in the face. It seems the fellow who thus seized him, had felt between 
his teeth a sharp Lt of broken glass, and fancying that something had 
been put into the r-ine to poison him, he determined to prove his sus- 
picions, by makir,y the Steward swallow what remained in the bottle 
from which the ‘vhorbed been drawn, and thus unceremoniously pre- 
faced his commau®, however, ready and implicit obedience averted 


farther bad consjquences. The other instance of the Steward’s deg: 
wae UNUCU, VES Gi te goeiet 


pardy was.this: When thar = : 
~~~it, »~yuossed him to waive all delicacy, and point out the place in 
which the Captain’s money was concealed. He might as well have 


asked him to produce the philosopher's stone. However, pleading the 
truth was of no use; his determined requisitor seconded the demand 
by snapping a pistol at his breast; having missed fire, he recocked, and 
again presented; but the fatal weapon was struck aside by Barbazan, 
who reproved the rashness with a threat, and thus averted the Stew- 
ard’s impending fate. It was then with feelings of satisfaction that he 
heard himself ordered to go down to the hold, and in a moment he 
was bolted in along with his fellow-sufferers. 

The ruffians indulged in the pleasures of the bottle some time lon- 
ger, andthen having ordered down the females, treated them even 
with less humanity than characterised their conduct towards the oth- 
ers. The screams of the helpless women were heard in the hold by 
those who were unable to render them assistance, and agonizing, irt- 
deed, must those screams have been to their incarcerated hearers ! 
How far the brutality of the pirates was carried in this stage of the 
horrid proceeding we can only surmise: fortunately, their lives were 
spared, although, as it afterwards appeared, the orders of Soto were 
to butcher every being on board, and it is thought that these orders 
were not put into action, in consequence of the villains having wasted 
too much time in drinking and otherwise indulging themselves; for it 
was not until the loud voice of their chief was heard to recall them, 
that they prepared to leave the ship; they therefore contented them- 
selves With fastening the women within the cabin, heaping heavy lum- 
ber on the hatches of the hold, and boring holes in the planks of the 
vessel below the surface of the water, so that in destroying the m- 
happy people at one swoop, they might make up for lost time. ‘They 
then left the ship, sinking fast to her apparently certain fate. 

It may be reasonably supposed, bad as their conduct was toward the 
females, and pitiable as was the suffering it produced, that the lives of 
the whole left to perish were preserved through it; for the ship must 
have gone down if the women had been either taken out of her or 
murdered, and those in the hold inevitably have gone with ber to the 
bottom. But by good fortune, the females succeeded in forcing their 
way out of the cabin, and became the means of liberating the men 
confined in the liold. When they came on deck it was nearly dark, 
yet they could see the pirate ship at a considerable distance, with all 
her sails set and bearing away from them. They prudently waited 
concealed from the possibility of being seen by their enemy, and when 
the night fell, they crept to the hatchway, and called out to the men 
below to endeavour to effect their liberation, informing them that the 
pirate was away and out of sight. They then united their efforts, and 
the lumber being removed, the hatches gave way to the force below, 
so that the released captives breathed of hope again. The delightful 
draught, however, was checked, when the ship was found to contain 
six feet of water! A momentary collapse took possession of all their 
newly excited expectations, and cries and groans of despair burst forth ; 
but the sailors’ energy quickly returned, and was followed by that of 
the others: they set to work at the pumps, and by dint of labour, suc- 
ceeded in keeping the vessel afloat. Yet to direct her course was im- 
possible; the pirates having completely disabled her, by cutting away 
her rigging and sawing the mast half through. The eye of Provi- 
dence, however, was not averted from the hapless people, for they fell 
in with a vessel next day that relieved them from their distressing situ- 
ation, and brought them to England in safety. 

We will now return to Soto, and show how the hand of that Provi- 
dence that rescued his intended victims, fell upoo himself and bis 
wicked associates. Intoxicated with their infamous success, the night 
had far advanced before Soto learned that the pore in the Morning 
Star, instead of being slaughtered, were only left to be drowned. The 
information excited his utmost rage. He reproached Barbazan, and 
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those who had accompanied him in the boarding, with disobeying his 
orders, and declared that now there could be no security for their 
lives. Late asthe hour was, and long as he had been sieering away 
trom the Morning Star, be determined to put back, in the hope of el- 
fectually preventing the escape ot those in the devoted vessel, by see- 
ing them desiroyed before liiseyes. Soto was a follower of the prin- 
ciple inculcated by the old maxim, ‘dead men teil no tales;” aud in 
pursuance of his doctrine, lost not a moment in putting about and run- 
ning back. But it was too late; he could find no traces of the vessel, 
and so consoled himseif, with the belief that she was at the bottom of 
S sea, many fathoms below the ken and cognizance of all Admiralty 
ourts. 

Soto, thus satisfied, bent his course to Europe. On his voyage he 
fell in with a small brig, boarded, plundered, sunk her, and, that be 
might not again run the hazard of encountering living witnesses of 
his guilt, murdered the crew, with the exception of one individual, 
whom he took along with him, on account of his knowledge of the 
course to Corunna, whither he intended to proceed. But, faithful to 
his principles of self-proiection, as svon as he bad made tull use of the 
unfortunate sailor, and found himself in sight of the destined port, he 
came up to him at the helm, which he held in bis hand, * My triend,” 
said he, “is that the harbour of Corunna?”’—* Yes,” was the reply; 
** Then,” rejoined Soto, ‘‘ you bave done your duty well, and 1 am 
obliged to you for your services.” On the instast he drew a pistol 
and shot the man; then cooliy flung his body overboard, took the helm 
himself, and steered into his native harbour as little concerned as if he 
had returned from an honest voyage. At this port he obtained papers 
in a false name, disposed of a great part of his booty, and after a short 
stay set out for Cadiz, where he expected a market for the remainder. 
He had a fair wind until he came in sight of the coast near that city. 
It was coming on dark, and he lay-to, expecting to go into his anchor- 
age next morning, but the wind shifted to the westward, and suddenly 
began to blow a heavy gale; it was right on the land. He luffed his 
ship as close to the wind as possible, in order to clear a point that 
stretched outward, and beat off to windward, but his lee-way carried 
him towards the land, and he was caught when he least expected the 
trap. The galeincreased—the night grew pitchy dark—the roaring 
breakers were on his lee-beam, the drifling vessel strikes, rebounds, 
and strikes again—the ery of horror rings through the flapping cor- 
dage, and despair is in the eyes of the demon-crew. ITelpless they lie 
amidst the wrath of the storm and the darkened face of Heaven, for 
the first time, strikes terror on their guilty hearts. Death is before 
them, but not with a merciful quickness does he approach ; hour after 
hour the frightful vision glares upon them, and at length disappears 
enly to come again in a more dreadful form. The tempest abates, and 
ihe sinners were spared for the time. 

As the daylight broke they took to their boats and abandoned the 
vessel to preserve their lives. But there was no repentance in the pi- 
rates; along with the night and the winds went the voice of con- 
science, and they thought no more of what had passed. They stood 
upon the beach gazing at the wreck, and the first thought of Soto was 
to sell it and purchase another vessel for the renewal of his atrocious 
pursuits. With the marked decision of his character, he proposed his 
intention to his followers, and received their full approbation. The 
plan was instantly arranged; they were to present themselves as ho- 
nest shipwrecked mariners to the authorities at Cadiz: Soto was to 
take upon himself the oflice of mate, or contra-maestra, to an imagina- 
ry captain, and thus obtain their sanction in disposing of the vessel. 
{n their assumed characters, the whole proceeded to Cadiz, and pre- 
sented themselves before the proper officers of the marine. Their story 
was listened to with sympathy, andfora few days every thing went 
on to their satisfaction. Soto had succeeded so weil as to conclude 
the sale of the wreck with a broker, for the sum of one thousand 
seven hundred and fifiy dollars; the contract was signed, but fortu- 
nately the money was not yet paid, when suspicion arose, from some 
inconsistencies in the pirates’ account of themselves, and six of them 
Were arrested by the authorities. Soto and one of bi crew instantly 
disappeared from Cadiz, and succeeded in arriving at the neutral 
ground before Gibraltar, and six more made their escape to the Car- 


raccas,. 
gYvMe wore premamucu (U THLE Lue rurirees of Gibraltar, fithawés pas 


wnission from the Governor, or a proper passport. Soto and his com- 
panion, therefore, took up their quarters at a Posada on the neutral 
ground, and resided there in security for several days. The busy and 
daring mind of the former could not long remain inactive: he propo- 
sed to his companion to attempt to enter the garrison in disguise and 
by stealth, but could not prevail upon him to consent. He therefore 
resolved to go in alone ; and the object of his doing so was to procure 
a supply of money by a letter of credit which he brought with him 
trom Cadiz. His companion, more wise than he, chose the safer 
course; he knew that the neutral ground was not controllable by the 
Jaws either of the Spaniards or the English; and {although there was 
not much probability of his being discovered, he resolved not to trust 
to chance in so great a stake as his life; aud he proved to have been 
right in his judgment, for bad he gone to Gibraltar, he would have 
shared the fate of his chief. Thisman is the only one of the whole 
gang who has not met with the punishment of his crime, for be suc- 
ceeded in effecting his escape on board some vessel. It is not even 
Suspected to what country he is gone; but his description, no doubt, is 
registered. The steward of the Morning Star informed me, that he is 
a tall stout man, with fair hair, and fresh complexion, of a mild and 
gentle countenance, but that he was one of the worst villains of the 
whole piratical crew. I believe he is stated to bea Frenchman. 

Soto secured his admission to the garrison by a false pass, and took 
up bis residence at an inferior tavera in a narrow lane, which ris off 
the main street of Gibraltar, and is kept by a man of the name of Bas- 
so. ‘The appearance of this house suits well with the associations of 
the worthy Benito’s life. 1 have occasion to pass the door frequently 
at night, for our barracks (the Casemate) is but a few yards from it. I 
never look at the place without feeling a vivid and involuntary sensa- 
tion of horror—the smoky and dirty nooks—the distant groups of dark 
Spaniard:, Moors, and Jews, their sallow countenances made yellow 
by the light of dim oil-lamps—the unceiled rafters of the rooms above, 
seen through unshuttered windows, and the consciousness of their 
having covered the atrocious Soto, combine this effect upon me. 

In this den the villain remained for a few weeks, and during this 
time seemed to enjoy himself as if he had never committed a murder. 
"The story he told Basso of his circumstances was, that he had come to 
Gibraliar on his way to Cadiz from Malaga, and was merely awaiting 
the arrival of a friend. Me dressed expensively—generally wore a 
white hat of the best English quality, silk stockings, white trowsers, 
and a blue frock coat. [is whiskers were large and bushy, and his 
hair, which was very black, profuse, long and naturally curled, was 
much in the style of a London preacher of prophetic and anti-poetic 
notoriety. Ee was deeply browned with the sun, and had an air and 
gait expressive of his bold, enterprising, and desperate mind. Indeed, 
when | saw him in his cell and at his trial, although bis frame was at- 
tenuated almost to a skeleton, his face pale yellow, his eyes sunken, 
and his hair closely shore, he still exhibited strong traces of what he 
had beer—still retained his erect and fearless carriage, his quick, fiery, 
and malevolent eye, bis hurried and concise speech, and his close and 
Ss style of remark. He appearedto me such aman as would 

ave made a hero in the ranks of his country, had circumstances pla- 
ced him inthe proper road to fame; but ignorance and poverty turned 
into the most ferocious robberone who might have rendered service 
and been an honour to his sunken country. I should like to hear 
what the phrenologists say of his head; it appeared to me to be the 
most peculiar I had ever seen, and certainly, as far as the bump of des- 
iruetiveness went, bore their theory fully out. It is rumoured here that 
the scull has been sent to the savans of Edinburgh: if this be the case, 
we sballno doubt be made acquainted with their sage opinions upon 
the subject, and great conquerors will receive a farther assurance 
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derers. 

W hen I visited the pirate in the Moorisi castle where he wes con- 
fined, he was sitting in Lis cold, narrow, and miserable cell, upon a pal- 
let of straw, eating his coarse meal froma tin plate. I thought him 
more an object of pity than vengeance; he looked so worn with dis- 
ease, so crushed with suffering. yei so affable, frank, and kind in bis 
address; for he happened to be in a communicative mood, a thing that 
was by no means common with hii. He spoke of his long confine. 
meni, till f thougiit the tears were about to start from his eyes, and al- 
luded to his approaching trial with satisfaction ; but his predominate 
Pcharacteristic, ferocity, «ppeared in his small piercing black eyes be- 
fore [ left him, as he alluded to his keeper, the Provost, in such a way 
that made me suspect his desire for blood was not yet extinguished. 
When lie appeared in court on his trial, his demeanour was quite al- 
iered; he seemed to me to have suddenly risen out of the wretch he 
was in the cell to all the qualities { had heard of him; he stood erect 
and unembarrassed ; spoke with a strong voice, attended closely to the 
procecdings, occasionally examined the witnesses, and at the conclu- 
sion protested against the justice of his trial. He sometimes spoke 
to the guards around him, and sometimes affected an air of careless- 
ness of his awiul situation, which, however, did not sit easy upon him. 
Even here the leading trait of bis mind broke forth; for when the in- 
terpreter commenced bis office, the language which he made use of 
being pedantic and affected, Soto interrupted bim thus, while a scowl 
sat upon his brow that terrified thc man of words, “I don’t under- 
rstand you, man; speak Spanish like others, and I ‘Il listen to you.” 
When the dirk which belonged to Mr. Robertson, and the trunk and 
clothes taken from Mr. Gibson, and the pocket-book containing the ill- 
tated 6 tain’s handwriting were placed before him, and proved to 
ha *n found in his room; and when the maid-servant of the ta- 
vern proved that she found the dirk under his pillow every morning 
on arranging his bed; and when he was contronted with his own 
black slave, between two way-lights, the countenance of the villain 
appeared in its true nature,—not depressed or sorrowful, but vivid and 
ferocious: and when the patient and dignified Governor, Sir George 
Don, passed the just sentence of the law upon him, he looked daggers 
at his heart, and assumed a horrid silence, more cloquent than words. 

The criminal persisted up to the day before his execution in assert- 
ing his innocence, and inveighing against the injustice of his trial ; but 
the certainty of his fate, and the awful voice of religion, at length 
subdued him. He made an unreserved confession of his guilt, and 
became truly penitent; gave upto his keeper the blade of a razor 
which he bad secreted between the soles of bis shoes for the acknow- 
ledged purpose of adding suicide to his crimes, and seemed to wish for 
the moment that was to send him before his Creator. 

[ witnessed his execution, and [ believe there never was a more con- 
trite man than he appeared to be; yet there were no drivelling fears 
upon him—he walked firmly at the tail of the fatal cart, gazing some- 
times at his coffin, sometimes at the crucifix which he held in his hand. 
The symbol of Divinity be frequently pressed to bis lips, repeated the 
prayers spoken in hisear by the attendant clergyman, and seemed re- 
gardless of every thing but the worldto come. The gallows was 
erected beside the water, and fronting the neutral ground. He moun- 
ted the cart as firmly as he had walked behind it, and held up his face to 
Heaven and the beating rain, calm, resigned, but uishaken ; and find- 
ing the halter too high for his neck, he boldly stepped upon his coffin, 
and placed his head in the noose, then watching the first turn of the 
wheels, he murmured “ adios todos,”* and leaned forward to facilitate 
his fall. 

The biack slave of the pirate stood upon the battery before his dy- 
ing master to behold the termination of a series of events, the recital 
of which to his African countrymen, when he shall return to his home, 
will give them, no doubt, a dreadful picture of European civilization. 
The black boy was acquitted al Cadiz but the men who had fled to the 
Carraccas as well as those arrested after the wreck, were convicted, 
executed, their limbs severed, and hung on tenter-hooks, as}a warn- 
ing to pirates. 

From the length of this letter I am compelled to conclude, al- 
though I fain would send you some things worth reading. I find I 


have an accumulation of comments tosend. However, you may ex- 
pect them next month, unless another Benito appear before that time. 





*« Farewell all.’’ 
~ 


DUELS OF THE GERMAN STUDENTS. 
From “ Recollections of a Gottingen Student.” 


The same reasons for which a student would avoid pistols would 
induce him to eschew the small-sword,as they were equally forbidden. 
At Jena, however, the small-sword was used, though I have heard that 
fatal accidents were of more frequent there than at Gottingen. I was 
told by a student that had studied at Jena, that the weapon used there 
for learning and practice, unlike the foil generally employed in 


an inch up the blade, to prevent its running farther into the flesh; so 
that the students seemed to have resolved that even the learning of 
the art ought to be attended by some pain and peril. 

To return to a regular Gottingen duel. Supposing all preliminaries 
now arranged—a sufficient scene pumped from some yielding foxz—and 
aroom hired for the purpose, at some distance from the town (there 
were two or three especially favourite resorts for this purpose), the 
parties, with their friends, proceeded thither in open carriages, either 
over night, or early in the morning; for in the morning duels usually 
took place. If the reader bas any curiosity to know the minutie of 
such a proceeding, he will perhaps have no objection to accompany 
me on one occasion, when there were between thirty and forty duels 
to be funght! The Luenebourgers and Holsteiners had quarrelled to- 
gether, and one party went up and down the streets running up against 
the other, till almost every one had two or three duels on his hands. 
One of my Scotch friends was very intimate with the Luenebourgers 
at the time, and sitting with a party of them in one of the public gar- 
dens, one of them said to him, “Come, S——, thou'rt a good Schlae- 
ger, go out and quarrel with some of them ;”’ so he and another ac- 
cordingly went out, and meeting two Holsteiners, rabbed shoulders : 
one turned round and asked the Luenebourger his name, (a short pro- 
cess sometimes adopted,) and as he was going away, my friend called 
after thein—“ And my name is S——. “ Good,” was the answer; and 
in about ten minutes they were both challenged. Of course most of 
the British at Gottingen were curious to be present at the going loose 
(as the phrase is) of one of their countrymen, and those who did feel 
so, arranged, to be present. A young Englishman andI started on 
horseback over night for the Rasenmuchle, a little more than two miles 
from the town, where the duels were to take place the next morning: 
it was about nine when we left Gottingen, and pitch dark; being in 
May. We wenta circuitous route to avoid, or mislead suspicion ; and 
as soon as we turned off the highway, pushed on at a hard gallop, 
which, considering the darkness of the night, and that we had never 
been that road before, was not very prudent; and so it turned out, for 
we had not got far before the Philistine | was riding, (the horses shared 
the ethical name of their owners,) stopping dead short before a 
large pile of stones, pitched me over his head upon them. We suc- 
ceeded, with some difficulty, in recapturing the heatben beast, and, f 
safely and soundly remounted, we proceeded at a slower and surer 
pace to the Rasenmueble. We arrived there about ten, and found our 
friend, and several of the Luenebonrgers already there. We occu- 
pied aroom by ourselves; some of the Holsteiners, who were Also on 
the ground, tenanted another. We had supper, and grog, and singing, 
and roaring—both our party and the Holsteiners striving which should 
outvie the other in proving their riotous recklessness of the morrow’'s 
battle—for such almost it wasto be. Not only inthe eyes of bis com- 
panions did each future combatant wish to appear brave and heurty to 
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the last, but in the brighter and not less influential ones of the miller’s 
pretty daughters and their comely attendant maidens ; and doubtless 

the tender-hearted lasses, as they not unwillingly attended the fre- 
quent call of either party, could not fail of being deeply impressed 
with the gallant and chivalrous bearing of the young heroes. Afi 
the beds in the house were long ago bespoken—the very least of 
them at least “ to carry double ;” for the rest there was clean 

straw shaken round the room, with sheaves for bolsters: at a lit 

tle after eleven I laid me down on this primitive bed ; but my slumbers 
were from time to time, till a much later hour, disturbed by the roar of 
the revellers around me, echoed, as it were, from another part of the 
house. At length all this died away; the drinkers dropped off one by 
one—some of them literally so; the lights put themselves out, and 
nothing was to be heard but the roar of tie wind among the trees, and 
the dash of the waters over the mill-weir without, mingling most ro- 
manticaily with the murmuring snore of the many sleepers within, 
The next morning (being §Sunday*), we arose abont half-past six, 
but business was not at once commenced; some there were who re- 
quired a little more sleep, some a little more waking, before they 
could turn their minds to such important avocations; many of either 
Landsmanship (00 were not yet arrived, but they now began to come, 
in coaches or on horseback, party after party, in quick succession 

The Rasenmuehte was very pretily situated among high old trees, on a 
little brook (hat runs from a rather large pond, ot the very clearest wa- 
ter lever saw: so clear indeed was it, that though of considerable 
depth in some places, the weeds and shells and pebbles at boitom, and 
the insects crawling on them, were as distinctly visible as though they 
had been but a few inches below the surface. The morning was a 
lovely one, and the eject aliogether was new and fine. The stairs, 
passages, and rooms of the house, and the walks around it, were 
crowded with wild, but gallant-looking young fellows; some with 
begrds and mustachios, some in yellow buck-skin breeches, and enor- 
mous jack-boots, with heavy jingling spurs fastened to to them; all 
with gaily-coloured caps, and tassels to their pipes; while their horses, 
many accoutred with jlambs-wool hussar saddles, and crescents on their 
foreheads, and sheil-work on their head-stalls, were grazing among the 
trees; while the young girls belonging to the mill, and perhaps oue oc 
two from the neighbouring village of Mengerhavsen, drawn thither 
thus early to see it their father’s Nour had been ground over night, if 
not to get a glimpse at some of the smart young Burschen they might 
have heard of; these were seen either timidly peeping out through 

windows, or from behind corners, or more boldly, if it was their duty, 
mingling among the students. to dispense coffee, or Schnaps; and pro- 
bably not to get out of the group, they were thus compelled to enter, 
without a kiss or two being inflicted on them: then in the Saal—tie 
great room—were lying about the shining swords and blood-stained 
habiliments; a stranger might indeed, as a friend of mine observed, 
have rather supposed he had fallen in with a bivouacking detachment 
fo “Luelzow’s wilde verwegene gagd,”’—immortalised by the joint ef- 
forts of Buerger and Weber—than with a party of youths, whose busi- 
ness was to study the Pandects of the New Testament. Meanwhile the 
two hostile parties kept as much aloof as possible; if they did happen 
(o come in too close contact they spoke not, but looked unutterable 
things—scowling most sulkily and spontaneously at each other; those 
who came as ‘ mere spectators,”’ being of neither Landsmanship, min- 
gled indifferently with either, unless quite unknown among them. 
Amusement and the more serious occupation of eating were not ata 
stand-still: some rowed about upon the pond, some played at nine- 
pins, others at see-saw; and all, I should think, who could, breakfasted. 
The principals were the proveditors of their own friends. At length 
the gradual cessation of arrivals, the withdrawing of parties into the 
house, andthe serious and eager looks of even the most careless, an- 
nounced that ‘‘the sport was about to begin.’’ Scouts were sent on 
horseback to station themselves at points commanding the different 
approaches to the mill, in order to give immediate notice of the ap- 
proach of any intruders. The scene of action was the Saal before 
mentioned, a tolerable sized room, used on ocsasions for more peaceful 
and harmonious purposes than the present. Adjoining this were two 
smaller rooms, one at each end. In one were the Luenebourgers, in 
the other the Holsteiners. Lof course joined the former, as my friend 
avas amongthem. ‘The first that was ‘to go loose” was a tall, slim, 
well-made, handsome young man: his coat, waistcoat, and neck-cloth 
were removed; the right sleeve of his shirt rolled and fastened up, 
and a wellstuffed silken bandage drawn onthe bare arm, reaching 
from the wrist to the elbow; several silk handkerchiefs were then fas- 
tened round his throat, and over them all one with a linen stiffener 
inside; the Paukhosen, a sort of leathern overalls, stuffed with horse- 
hair, were next put on, so as to protect the thighs and abdomen; so far 
these coverings would have been used had the duel been without Hut 
and Binde; but as this was not so serious an affair, those securities 
were superadded, the former a more than ordinarily strong and broad- 
brimmed felt ; the latter a stiff pasteboard belt, lined with horse-hair, 
which was bounden round the waist; a well-chalked kid glove was put 
on the right-hand, and thus he was equipped. In the mean while the 
blade of the schlaeger had been carefully examined by some ‘‘o!d 
house”’ to ascertain that its point and double edge were ina proper 
sharp state; the blade was then screwed into the handle, for the Schlae - 
gers were thus made in order to be of easier conveyance in detached 
pieces. All was now in readiness, and a messenger was sent to the foe 
to vall him forth to the fight. Both parties then entered the Saal, on 
the floor of which two parallel straight lines, at about twelve feet dis- 
tance, were drawn with chalk, called die Mensuren—ihe measures; on 
one of these lines each combatant was to place his left foot, (hence the 
expression, auf die Mensur gehen—io go on the measure—for to fight a 
duel: ) this was done at the commencement of each round, and if, du- 
ring it, either stepped back over the chalk line, it was somewhat equi- 
valent to the old cry of “craven.” The combatants, therefore, now 
stood opposite to each other: on the left-hand of each stood his second, 
with a hat and bandages on in case of accidents, and a blunt Schlaeger 
in his hand (Secondier-prugel—second’s staff), to catch up the adver- 
sery’s sword at the end of each round; and herewith an expert second 
would now and then parry a very high, or very low quart without 
being observed; for it was against all law. On the principal’s right 
dood his Zeuge, or witness, to assist and comfort him with advice, hold 
his sword between the rounds, and rest his arm on his shoulder. ‘The 
umpire (Unpartheiescher), chosen from a different Landsmansbip than 
either of the combatants, stood on one side coolly smoking his pipe. 
His duty was to mark the number of rounds with a bit of chalk on the 
door; to measure any wound with a bit of straw of the requisite length, 
if the duel was with Anschiss, (as this was:) and to settle all disputes. 
The spectators stood around, smoking, with their arms around one an- 
other’s necks, German wise, and looking on with scarcely so much anx- 
iety as indifferent persons show at a boxing-match in England. Al! was 
thorough silence. Then one of the seconds cried, “‘ Auf die Mensur’’— 
“ On the measure.” and each combatant placed his left foot on his own 
line. ‘The opposite second then said “ Bindet die Klingen—Bind lie 
blades.” The principals crossed their swords, and the seconds crossed 
them obliquely with theirs, the one above, tbe other below, ‘The first 
second cried, ‘ Gebunden Sind’—“ They are bound;” and both se- 
conds withdrawing their blunt schlaeger, the other gave the word, 
“ Los” —* Loose,” on which the two combatants darted forward at 
one another; and the foregoing silence, then broken only by the so- 
lemn words of the seconds, and the clinking and grating of the meet- 
ing and parting steel, was now exchanged for furious hewing and 
clashing. There was nothing like an indication of retreat beyond the 
lines; the parties kept close as they could get to each other, swayins 
a little to the right or to the left, but never stepping back an inch. = 
soon as the experienced eye of either second saw a blow given, be 
roared out “ Halt!” and they"beth sprang between the fighters, catch- 





* Sunday was the day selected usually, if it was possible, as then 
the duels did not interfere with the lectures. 
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again instantly foliowed, perbaps, with the exception of the peas 
of the combatants, more breathless than the former had been ; whi : 
each second searched the opposite party to ascertaiw if any weer 
iad been given. None had. ‘The second round began aud ended 
with the sae success, and so through all the twelve, and then that af- 
fair was finished without blood-shed ; and the two diferent parties re- 
tired, each into their own room to prepare for another. Considering 
the way ia which the parties were usually cased up, it can hardly be 
wondered at that sericus accidents should have been of rare occur: 
rence, for, except on the face, shoulders, and chest, no blow could in- 
flict a wound; and the chances were clearly in the favour of the 
sword’s coming in contact with some of the numerous protections, ba- 
ther than with the flesh of any of tue exposed paris. 

The next Lueuevourger who was to fight was the exact contrast of 
the former, being a very shovt fat fellow—this was the man in whose 
company my friend had insulied the two Holsteiners ; and he had, I 
think, four duels to fight in the course of that mourning. Lfis first was 
soon disposed of, his adversary, though a much larger man, did not 
seem agood master ol his weapon ; and the little Luenebourger dashed 
in on him with an eagerness that could not have been excceded had 
the affair been of life aad death. 
much less than a minute ; and the Hoisteiner had got au awkward 
cash under the left eye~it bled proiusely, but the umpire declared it 
was not of the requisite length, and they set to again. The second 
round, the Holsteiner got as quickly another [Jieb or cut on the right 
-heek—which being twice as tong, and bleeding quite as much as Was 
neediul, Urat affair was concluded. ‘The wounded man gave himself 
patiently ap into the hands of the attendant surgeon, Dr. Pauii, who 
was ordered by the Gottingen senate to be present at all duels! and, 

{a duel was discovered to have taken place witbout him, the parties 
were sure to meet the severest punishment! So, at least, [have heard; 
if it were so it was surely a very bungling and inconsistent piece ol 
business, that the Government should say to the students “you shall 
not fight duels at all—but if you do, you shall have Dr. Pauli there.” 
Lt would be something like a jaw forbidding knocking a man down 
under a penalty of transportatioa—but if any evil-disposed person 
should be obstinate enough to kuock down another, that he must at 
least commit the assanit before a fit and proper witness. ‘The regula- 


Vie cry “ Hult’? was upraised in | 


‘alk up their swords to hinder the aiming of another blow. Silence | impossible to say how extensive sway it may acquire. 
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tion in question probably arose from a praiseworthy intention of pre- | 


venting as much mischief as possible; but this does not take away 
from its inconsistency: of course the Government could not, in any 
ease, avail themselves of Pauli’s evidence, if they wished him really 
to be employed; for as mucl as of course, if they did, the students 
would never have employed him again; and the care of the Govern 
ment for their limbs and faces would have been frustrated ; so that the 
witness in the case supposed is only for the purpose of picking up the 
prostrated map—his mouth is shut against giving evidence. I have 
heard my friend S say that it is‘ very pleasant whea you come 
ip to the scratch—that is tothe Mensur, to see Dr. Pauli standing be- 
ide a basin ef water, and a case of instruments, threading his silver 
needle to patch your cheek.” It certainly must be. 

The little Luenebourger was hardly breathed; so he resolved te 
have another touch before he uncased himself; aud, as soon as anoth 
er of his adversaries could be got ready, be again entered on the scene. 
"Phe first round he struck sis adversary a blow, but no wound; the se- 
cond he gave him acut on the cheek, but no Amschiss; the third he 
received a blow himself, bui no wound; the fourth he gave another 
cut on the shoulder, still no Anschiss; but this adversary was 2 betier 

wordsmau than the last; he fouad out the Luenebourger’s favourite 
cul, and parvied it now every time: and the twelve rounds were fought 
uit Without another wonnd. We now prepared for the fourth duel 
‘The operation of harnessing had got more than half way, when we 
were disturbed by a Holsteiaer’s rushing into the room, all ceremony 
disregarded at such a momeaut, to inform us that the Ag t, wilh three 


four S ing at full speed towards the mill, Such a 





ichnurren, were rid 


scene of confusion as followed, I never before witnessed; the DBinde 
ind Paukhosen were torn off (rom the wearer—they and the Sch/a cer 
Were rammed away, under sofa-cushions, and into ovens; the stud :nt 


suine hid themsely 
der stairs, in bed-rooms, closets, and heaven 
L think, was crammed into a-cock-lott. A good half of this] 
afierwards ; for 1, with three Englishmen, made off from the spot 
with all possible haste; (all the horses were kept ready saddled in 
case Of such a surprise:) at a med gallep away we weat, and a wiia 
race We had of it—if that could be called a race, which was run fa- 
her by each individual separately, than in emulation of each other, 
for we had hardly got clear of the mill, when we perceived that. we 
ling exactly to the teeth of two Schnurren, who were trotting 
It was now saure qui peut with us—olT we set to the tour 
winds; for my poor part Lf never reined-in, or looked behind me til f 
was safe within gun-shot of Gottingen. In the evening our friends re- 
urned to the town, and we learnt that the Aga’s search had been but 
oo successful; several were discovered in their lurking holes; the 
Weapons too were found and seized, and the Aga and his myrmi- 
‘ons departed with their spolia opima, and a large band of prisovers, 
tesse, (he only took their names) to make their ovational entry 
into Gottingen; yet they arrived not there quite in trimoaph, for 
while the Aga had heen scouring the rooms, and other piaces of 
concealment, a mischievous wag had cut his horse’s belly-girth near- 
ly through, which Surst altegether before he had been three mi- 
nutes in his saddle again; and he rolled off into the dust in the sight 
aud amid the load laughter of the students. They stayed there the 


fled in all directions ;” s as they best could, un- 
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Sreater part of the day, drinking, singing, and quarretling a little, but 
Hgating no more, for their courage had been damped, and their swords 


Were token from them. The trick on the aga was doubtless not for- 
sotten in the dispensation of punishments on the unfortunate culprits. 
One of the Holsteiners, and the little Luenebourger were consilirt, se- 
i val others had to subscribe the Consilium, aud still more paid a few 
Gays visit to the Carcer. My friend S—— escaped this time scot free. 
tt wes lucky for him he was not scen, and therefore not called be.ore 
‘he council, where he would have been, of course, asked, if he had 
zone to the Rasenniuehle with any intention of fighting; and the Bri- 
tish, Lam prond to say, were proverbially sure of being sent to Carcer 
4 such occasions, as they would at once make a manly, avowal ot the 
truth, aud mect the consequences. This, in a German’s eyes, was 
wahlial dusgutddir versslig | Reseed of day niet olin it 
to he spoken at all eins 7 a ger Ctggins! hell cre od be oy t on S 
‘truth is ects Pvitgeiies One mignt rate r suppose it to have been, 
tas never (6 be spoken but from policy.” It was their common 
om, 1a iWivestigation of duels, to substitute a fox asa criminal in- 
ead of an “old house.” The latter would sanction, perhaps originate 
7 He, to shield himself; and the former would be too honourable, or 
9 timid to deny it. [have been informed, and 1“ verily believe,” 
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every reason to think that these notions only form part of a German 
student’s stock of academical peculiarities, and that he lays them 
aside with the Comment-book, the Schlaeger, and fear of the Carcer. 
Iam bound to say this, for out of the walls of Gottingen t have ever 
tound the Germans a very truth-loving and falschood-hating people. 
The due! my friend had in provision was, | believe, abandoned ; 
but he revenged himself on fortune on a subsequent occasion: for- 
tune, however, was quits with him, ashe received an ugly cut across 
the nose. [ mention this, not wiih any imputation on his courage or 
skill, but to give an instance of the occasional impartiality of the Un- 
partheiescher. ‘Lhis wound was pronounced at the time no Anschiss, 
but whea Dr. Pauli came to dress it, he assured my friend that be had 
never seen a wound wiih fairer pretensions to that honourable title. 
Although the duels I have described as having witnessed terminated 
so lichtly, others were often attended with more serious circumstances, 

















Yetl have | Lord of the Admiralty, who was a friend of Nelson, repeated to him 


at the next interview. From this time Lord and 
never met. 

As Lady Hamilton’s history has been given in many garbled forms 
to the public, perhaps it may not be uninteresting to read her own ac- 
count, which has been corroborated by the late Marquis of Abercorn. 
Her mother was a cook ina respectable family, whom, when Lady 
Hamilton, she frequently visited. In servitude herself, she attracted 
the notice of Colonel Greville, a nephew of Sir W. Hamilton’s, 
while she was employed in scrubbing down the stairs. Struck by 
her beauty he made her offers which she accepted, and for some years 
resided entirely with him, as did also her mother, for she protested 
she could not reconcile herself to living in splendour, while her mo- 
ther was in servitude. Greville, in consequence of his imprudence 
became involved to a great amount, and Sir William Hamilton kindly 
came forward and arranged his affairs. Greville was to go out of 


ady Nelson 


One took place while [ was at Gottingen, wherein one of the parties | the country, but before his departure, he informed his uncle that one 
was so severely Wounded in the cheek, that he immediately fell, faint- | a‘fair still pressed heavily upon his mind, and that was the situation 
ing, tothe no small terror, it will be imagined, of the by-standers. | of Mrs. Hart. Sir William desired bim not to make himself uneasy 
There was a great affair too at Kinbeck, between the Burschenschaf- | respecting her, ashe would iake care that she should be provided, for. 
tersaud Bremensers, who had interquarrelled in a similar fashion as the | Greville urged him to see her, and told him he would find her lovely, 
Luenebourgers and Lolsteivers did; but the former combatants had | and as amiable as she was beautiful. With the kindest intentions 
better lack in the ‘making oui of their strife.’ S$ , who was pre- | Sir William promised to obey the last injunctions of bis nephew, and 
seat. said, he could compare it to nothing but a tournament. There | shortly after the departure of Greville, he wrote a note to Mrs. Hart, 
were many very severe wounds given. One had received a ferrible | requesting her to call on him in Grosvenor Square. She obeyed 
gash uoder one eye, aslant (he whole face. In the first round of ano- ; the summons, and Sir William, who was then preparing for his de- 
ther due! both parties had hewed away desperately, and when “halt!” | partare on an embassy to Naples, was so struck with her beauty, that 


was cried, they both stood, drooping their heads, and the blood flowed 
so copiously from their wounds, that its quick dropping on the fluor 
was the ouly sound that echoed through the rooms. 


—>— t- 
LADY MORGAN AND LADY HAMILTON. 


Lady Morgan, in the “ Book of the Boudoir,”’ has been somewhat 
more severe than just on Emma, Lady Hamilton, though her account 
of the egotism ot Lord Nelsoa certainly is not at allexaggerated. Out 
of his profession, the hero was a mere every-day sort of personage, but 
this cannot be said of Lady Hamilton, who was really a sensible and 
elegant, as wellas a most lovely woman. 

The remark of the cicerone at Romney’s who had painted Lady 
Hamilton in every variety of altitude and costume, to Mr. Marphy the 
engraver, who observed, in reply to the eulogies of the artist’s factotum, 
“that it was aypity her Ladyship did not add virtue totber attractions 
and accomplishments,” is a proof that her manners were not of that 
grade in which Lady Morgan has illiberally placedthem. ‘ff you had 


een her, Sir, and heard ber speak,” said the cicerone, “you would } 


uave forgotten her faults.” 

Lady Hamilton was the very reverse of valgar: she was vain—so is 
Lady Morgan: she wasclever—soislady Morgan. Here the two ladies 
were on a point of equality. Lady Hamilton was lovely as an angel, 
with a figure as near perfection as it is possible to be conceived: Lady 
Morgan had not been so greatly favoured by nature, but Lady Mamil- 
ton used to tell a story of her sitting perched upon the pillows of the 
bine satin sofes at the Priory, the seat of the late Marquis of Abercorn, 
who liked odd people, and complaining that Sir Thomas Lawrence 
had not done justice to her figure! When Lady Campbell was invited 
tothe Priory, she declared that her curiosity exiended no further than 
to see Lady Hamilton and Miss Owenson, the former she was delighted 
with, butthe latter talked too much about herself. Periaps Lady 
Hamilton, who was an excellent posture-mistress, and, with the aid of 
a shawl, used to personate the deities of the Lleathen mytliology, at- 
tracted more attention than Lady Morgan, who is acknowledged to be 
a tolerable raconteur, and thus unintentionally raised the bile which 
the hlea has taken this opportunity of discharging. 

How Lady Morgan got into the select circle at the Priory, I do not 
exactly know, but [ believe it was through the introduction of Mrs. 
Hawkins, and, us political discussions were never tolerated there, her 
democratic epinions were prevented from clashing with the aristo- 


cralical principles of her noble host. 
There is something like ingratitude in this attack of ber ladyship on 
a iacdy whose faulls were too public, but who was not devoid of senti- 


ment, tenderness add generosity. The influence of the Marquis of 
\bercorn raised Miss Owenson to the dignity of my lady, and surety 
for this, his family deserved some cratitnde and consideration. 

In speaking of Lady Hamilton, Lady Morgan describes her as being 
gifted with a “Poll of Plymouth voice.” This is a nistake. 
Hamilton’s voice was truiv musical: she was a pupil of Mara, and no 
only a pleasing, but a scientific singer. ‘To humour the folly of Lord 
Nelson, she certainly did chant those poetical abortions, to which the 
excitation of the times allowed a temporary popularity, but, in other 
society, a more charming or elegant woman than Lady Hamilton could 
not be met with. She had her virtues also, and they ought not to be 
passed over in silence. 

When Sir william Hamilton was recatled from Naples, he resided at 
the manson of his relative, Mr. Beckford, in Grosvenor Square. He 
was no! rich, and lis accounts with the Government were not settled, 
nor likely to be fora longtime. Sir William, however, had accepted 
a bill tor fifteen hundred pounds, and trusted to the receipt of the debt 
due to him from Government to provide for it. ‘The bill was within 
a few days of becoming due, and there was not the slightest probability 
of lis being able to provide for it from that quarter. Mr. Beckford, 
who was at that time engaged in building Fonthill, had no money to 
lead, and Sir William was exceedingly uneasy at the prospect of the bill 
being protested. Mr. Williams, who was the active agent of Mr Beck- 
ford, was, on the day previous to the bill being payable, requested by 
Ledy Liamilton to favour her with a few minutes conversation. Lady 
Llamilton was in tears, and with a tenderness and feeling for which, 





perhaps, Lady Morgan would not have given her credit, she explained 
the circumstances in which Sir William was placed, and asked Mr. 
VW 


Villiams to advise her how to act. The expenditure of Mr. Beckford 
was at that time so great that it was impossible for him to advance even 
afew hundred pounds to assist his relative; and Lady Hamilton, pla- 
cing her hand upon the shoulder of Mr. Williams, said, “then [I will 
tell you what can be done; my jewels are valuable: (her parure was 
indeed splendid) I cannot bear to see Sir William so unhappy, and, 
at his time of life, lam sure any unpleasant proceedings would be the 
death of him; will you do me the favour to take them to your bankers, 
and get the money advanced on their security.” Just at this time a 
negotiation was on foot for Lady Hamilton’s being received at court, 
aud it was probabie that sie would require her jewels. Mr. Williams 
was nota man to behold a womaniike Lady Hamilton in an agony of 
erief, and he refused 

erself perfectly easy, as he would devise some means or other to 
aise the money by the time it should be required: and, I believe, it 
was advanced the same day, on personal security, by Williams and 
Drury the bankers. 


' 
‘ 
! 


‘This anecdote may serve to contradict the report of there being 
any tenderer sentiment than friendship between her and Lord Nelson: 
—had there been, is it not likely she would have applied to him ina 


case of such em ‘rzency? The fact is, I believe, that their liaisons 
were purely platonic—mere vanity on both sides; both liked to be 
the talk of the world, and both were gratiled at exciting public 
attention. 

The received opinion that Lady Hamilton was the cause of Lord 
Nels i 
caused by another, anda very 
ha ] a fun 


um separating from his wite,is also incorrect. The quarrel! was 
; Lady Nelson 
in the Navy whom she wished to get promoted. Lord 
Nelsou retused to be a party to the proceeding, as he considered him 
not qualified to command; and, irritated at the refusal, her Ladyship 
waited on Lord Spencer to solicit his interest. With the imprudence 
of a hasty woman, she divulged a secret which might have proved 
prejudicial to the Ilero of the Nile; and this, Lord Spencer, then a 


different occurrence 


Lady | 


to take her jewels, though be begged her to make | 


le immediately made her an offer of marriage, and was accepted. 
From this time Mrs. Hart resided in Grosvenor Square, and to prevent 
the conversation of the world, Sir William quitted it forthe house 
of a friend, until be was married to the lovely parvenue by special 
licence, the Marquis of Abercorn officiating as father, and giving 
away the bride to his uncle. At Naples ber beanty and her talents 
rendered ker conspicuous, and she certainly was of more service in 
an extra diplomatic capacity, than half the charge d'affaires by whom 
the British nation is represented at Foreign Courts. From the 
openness of her nature she met with many false friends, and ungrate-. 
ful proteges, till at last she might bave adopted, with, justice, the 
Opinion of Madame Recamier. 

There wasa witchery about Lady Hamilton even after she had 
reached the autumn of life, which few women possess. Mr. Coutts 
said, that he had seen all the most celebrated beauties during the last 
sixty years, but had never met with her equal, either in personal 
charms or fascination of manners. She was also a pleasant hoaxer, and 
the compliment she paid Charies Bell, the printer of “The Times,’ 
who had vanity sufficient to serve balf a dozen of his sex, will show 
(hat she knew how to manage even a newspaper manager. 

She accidentaily met with Mr. Bell at a party, and when she was 
informed of his connexion with the Times, she thought him worth 
powder and shot, and invited him to meet a party at her residence on 
a certain day. Ever open to flattery, and delighted with the atten- 
tion paid him by Lady Hamilton, Mr. Bell was panctuai to his time, 
| and fuwnd a large party of titled and fashionable persons assembled 
| Lady Hamilton received him with marked attention; and, when a 
couple of roasted ducks smoked upon the table, she addressed herseli 
particularly to the ditle manafacturer of the large London paper, 
and assured him, that the ducks before him had been sent to her from 
Muscovy, (whether by the Czar, or a Cossack chieftain, [ forget) and 
she had ordered them to be kiiled, to evince her pleasure at his visit. 
Mr. Bell was ever open to any thing in this style, and believed every 
{word that her ladyship gave utterance to, though common sense 
| would have told him, they came direct from a metropolitan poul 
| terer’s: he repeated the flattering compliment in every circle of socie 
ty, to which he could gain admission, till the story of the ducks be- 
came a byeword among his friends. 

Mr. Bell was of a petite figure; and, sometimes, played sad tricks 
with the English language in his speech. He bad a gieat dislike to 
be thought a Hittle man; and, as he was one day walking down 
Fleet-stveet, he-was hailed by the elder Astley, who wes “a ton of 
man” in his oWf person, with the detested epithet ot “ tittle Bell!” 
repeated half.a dozen twnesin a minute. Astley was on horseback, 
aud had beéa ‘ursearch of Mr. Bell, to procure the insertion of some 
critique or advertisemeat: Mr. Bell was not deaf, but when the fatal 
appellation reached his ears, he redoubled his speed to escape from 
the uncourteous proprietor of the Amphitheatre. Ic was la vain; the 
equestrian (gained ground rapidly, and every passenger on the pave 
j arrested their steps at the repeated exclamations of “littl Bell!” 
Then followeda scene between Astley and Bell, which it would be 
impossible to do justice to iv description; and the latter complained 
loudly of the indignity of the diminutive being thas, on all occasions, 
applied to his name by his Llerenlean friend. “ Why,” replied Astley, 
‘“‘T have as much reason to complain as you, for they call me the great 
Ass, and I will call you the littl Bell!” 

Lady Hamilton, though elevated to a rank in society, which her 
birth never gave her the slightest pretensions to aspire to, never gave 
herself any unnecessary airs; she was always very conciliating and 
unaffected in her manners; and, though closely connected with the 
aristocracy, she did not pretend to admire them more that plebeians ; 
nor did she, like the little dame of Kildare-street, embibe the effluvia 
of dignity from the perfumed pocket-handkerchiefs of princesses. 
Every body knew that her origin was plebeian—every body knew 
that she had not been a miracle of virtue—yet every body visited her. 
Sir William doated on her very looks, and if she had not possessed 
greater quatifications than mere beauty, she could not have gained 
the love and respect of all who knew her. 

An instance of the uncommon fascination of her manners occurred 
during a visit she paid tothe Boltons, the near relatives of Lord 
Nelson, and the probable claimants of the title. Mrs. Belton invited 
all the family to meet Lady Hamilton: and among the rest. Mrs 
OK g, of Ipswich, who was the sister of Mr. Bolton. Mr. K 
jrefused to allow either his wife or daughters to visit where Lady 
‘Hamilton was, but at the entreaties of Mrs. K——z, hie assisied at the 
| dinner party bimself. On his return, his wife, of course, was anxious 
to learn his opinion of her Ladyship; and, to her surprise, he told her 
that be admired her beyond the power of description, and had invited 
her to spend a week with them. 

Had Lady Hamilton answered the description given of her by La 
ly Morgan, she would not have been a person likely to be received 
y the Duchess of Devonshire and the other leaders of the ton, wha 
iad the power to appreciate grace and talent.—London Paper. 

-—ae 
THE SEVENTEENTH OF JUNE. 

The Day before the Battle of 
| While the Prussians were retreating upon Wavre, the British were 
bivouacked at Quatre-Bras. Exhausted by fatigue, and with scanty 
meens to satisfy their hunger, the harassed soldiery were stretched be 
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Nor was sleep, even upon the bare 
The wounded bronght in from the rye 
rtial burying of the dead—the confu 
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tained. 
, 
irades—<jiie 1 
sion attendant on the arrival of fresh divisions during the night, with 
| frequent alarms from the French | ickets, re! 
|! comfortless and unrefresiing. 
But no complaints were 


dered the British bivouac 


| heard. The troops submitted without a 
murmur to their privations ; and day dawned upon the gallant bands 
land found them netiher subdued by fatigue, nor disheartened by the 
| losses of yesterday.—The wounded, who had been-collected durine 
| the night. were early in the morning sent off to Brussels. Every at. 
| tention, there, was bestowed upon the sufferers by the kind-hearted in 
habitants. Wellington had taken the necessary steps to secure them rest 
ind relief,—and the reception of the British wounded at Brussels 
| formed a striking contrast to ihe abandonment of the French sufferers 
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at Charleroi. Napoleon left them to their fate, and such as escaped 
death among the ruins of Ligny and St. Amand, perished for want of 
assistance in the deserted streets of Charleroi. 

Nor were the cares of the British commander confined to his woun- 
ded soldiery. Preparations were actively made for the grand struggle 
which was to be expected on the morrow; ammunition was served 
out, to replace the expenditure of yesterday ; and the guns which had 
been injured by the enemy’s cannonade were repaired and rendered 
serviceable, 

Early on the morning of the 17th Wellington received information 
of the Prussian retreat. and a corresponding movement on his part of 
course became unavoidable. Bonaparte had arrived at Frasnes at nine 
o'clock, and having despatched Grouchy in pursuit of Blucher, with 
the 3d and 4th corps, and the cavalry of Excelmans and Pajol, he pre- 
pared, in person, to attack the English commander. The latter, how- 
ever, having masked his purpose, by parading some horse artillery and 
dismounted dragoons on the heights, left a strong rear-guard in front 
of Quatre-Bras, and retreated in masterly style through the village of 
Genappe; and while Napoleon delayed his attack, waiting for his 6th 
corps and the reserve {o come up, his abler antagonist passed his 
whole army over the branch of the Dyle which intersects the village, 
and retired in noonday through a narrow and diflicult defile without 
the slightest molestation. 

Too late Napoleon discovered that Wellington had eluded his in- 
tended attack ; and he made an ineffective attempt to embarrass his 
retreat on Waterloo. A strong body of French cavalry were de- 
tached after the British, and came up with the rear-guard beyond the 
village of Genappe. But their pursuit was soon arrested; as they is- 
sued from the village, they were ciarged by the 7th hussars, assisted 
by the 11th and 23d light dragoons; Lut supported by a mass of cuiras- 
siers, the charge failed against the lancers, and the British light cavalry 
were repulsed with loss. Again the charge was renewed, and wilh no 
better success. 

The British life-guards were now promptly brought up, and Lord 
Anglesey, who commanded the rear-guard, led on the regiment in per- 
son. The enemy were driven back in disorder on Genappe, and 
made no farther attempt to disturb the retreat. Indeed, the badness 
of the roads, broken by the heavy rains, and cut up by the equipages 
and artillery, rendered any cavalry attempt useless; rapid movements 
were not to be effected, and excepting some partial skirmishing, and a 
distant cannonade, the march of the British army was undisturbed. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon the English troops halted on the 
field of Waterloo. The ground for the different divisions was imme- 
diately marked out, and orders given to bivouac for the night. The 
troops accordingly piled their arms: wood was collected from the ad- 
joining forest—the fires were lighted-—the cavalry picketed their hor- 
ses—the artillery unlimbered and parked their guns, and each man en- 
deavoured to prepare against the inclemency of the weather, and ob- 
tain some shelter during the dreary night, which was fast approaching. 
The infantry bivouacked on the ridge of the rising ground, which 
stretched along the whole position, and the cavalry rested in some 
hoilows in the rear. 

While the British were taking up their position the French opened a 
distant cannonade with round shot. It was particularly directed 
against the chateau of Hougomont; but it soon ceased, and,the remain- 
der of the evening passed without alarm. 

The weather, which during the 17th had been close and showery, 
grew worse at the approach of night: athick and constant rain set 
in; the wind rose and blew violently ; and peals of thunder accompa- 
nied with vivid flashes of lightning, were heard incessantly. The rain 
increased, fell in torrents; the night indeed was awful, and its vio- 
lence was a fitting harbinger of the stormy morning that succeeded it. 

In groups the harrassed soldiers crowded about the watch fires, 
which were with difficulty kept up along the lines. The Duke of Wel- 
lington and his staff, with others of the principal officers, passed the 
night in the village of Waterloo: the name of the distinguished occu- 
pant of every cottage was written with chalk upon the door, and frail 
and perishing as was the record, it was found there long afier many of 
those whom it designated had ceased to exist. 

On the heights opposite to those occupied by the British the French 
were halted. The rising grounds on -which either army bivouacked 
rose from a narrow plain; each ridge undulated gently upwards, and 
they were about a thousand yards asunder; the intermediate space 
was unfenced and open, and was then covered with a rich crop of 
corn, full-grown, and ready for the sickle. Of the two, the French 
had probably the better position. 

The spot, where Wellington determined to give Napoleon battle, 
was chosen with excellent judgment: it is easily described. 

In the rear of the Duke’s position lay the forest of Soignies, inter- 
sected by the great road from Brussels to Charleroi: near the entrance 
of the forest stands the village of Waterloo. The British right exten- 
ded to Merke Braine, and the left rested on the heights above Ter le 
Haye. ‘The entire line had a gentle declivity in its front, while Ter le 
Have and Merke Braine with their defiles covered the flanks, and 
would have offered great difficulties to Napoleon had he endeavoured 
to turn the position. {n front of the left centre the farm house of La 
Haye Saint was occupied by a Hanoverain detachment; and in front 
of the right centre the chateau of Hougomont was garrissoned by a 

ortion of the guards, and a few companies of Nassau sharpshooters. 

Vellington considered this to be the key of his position, and great at- 
tention was bestowed upon its defence. In addition to its natural ad- 
vantages, the walls were crenelled to afford perfect facility for the 
musketry and rifles of its defenders. 

Behind this chain of posts the first line, composed of Wellingtou’s 
finest battalions, wasformed. ‘The second was rather in a hollow, 
and partially sheltered from the enemy’s artillery. The third, com- 
posed of cavalry, was in the rear, extending nearly to Ter le Haye. 

At the extreme right the Brilish army obliqued to Merke Braine, 
and defended the road to Nivelles. The extreme left was in commu- 
nication with the Prussians by the road to Ohain, leading through the 
passes of Saint Lambert. A corps of observation, under Sir Charles 
Collville, comprising a large portion of the 4th division, was stationed 


at Halle, to defend the British right, if attacked, and cover Brussels if 


it should be turned. 

The strength of the British and French armies has been variously 
and very differently stated. The former, including its corps of observa- 
tion, which were non-combatant on the 18th, with the Brunswickers, 
Belgians, and Nassau contingent, amounted to 74,000. Of the force 
of the latter (French), from the contradictory statements, it is difficult 
to determine it with accuracy—probably 90,000 would be about its ac- 
tual strength at Waterloo. If Warden is to be credited, Bonaparte 
rated it at 71,000; but taking the original strength at 145,000, deduct- 
ing 10,000 hors de combat, in the battles of the 15th and 16th, and 
reckoning Grouchy’s corps at 45,000, we shall find that 90,000 French- 
men entered the field of Waterloo. Certainly Bonaparte was very 
superior in men, and still more so in artillery. ‘The French parks 
amounted to two hundred and ninety-six pieces while the British and 
Belgian guns did not exceed one hundred and filty. 

While Wellington’s head-quarters were at Waterloo, Napoleon and 
hiis staff took possession of the farm house of Caillon. Early in the 
morning he moved forward to Bossu, close to La belle Alliance, and 
from its height witnessed the overthrow of his power, and the destruc- 
tion of a noble and devoted army. 


—>——- 

NAPOLEON DURING THE EMPIRE. 
Memoires et Revelations d'un Page de la Cour Imperiale, de 1802 a 1815. 
Charles Malot Editeur. 2vols.8 vo. Paris, 1830. 

Without in the slightest degree vouching for the authenticity of this 
work, we extracta few fragments selected from its pages, which em- 
brace the reign of Napoleon, from his coronation, in 1802, to his final 
overthrow, in 1815. A French page is naturally an indiscreet animal, 
with a spice of the mauvais sujet iu Lis composition; aad though our 





Che Albion. 


author professes to have attained the age when “the hey-day of the 
blood” subsides into a sobered current, a remnant of vanity may proba- 
bly have induced him to speculate on his secrets, as Charles Surface 
knocked down his family portraits to the highest bidder. Seriously, 
considering the present redundancy of scandal and anecdote to be ob- 
tained in the French market,and which our neighbours class under the 
general head of piquant revelations, it were an idle task to sift too nar- 
rowly the authenticity of every stray volume that claims our passing 
notice. For ourselves, we have arrived at that degree of philosophic 
indifference with regard to the veracity of these lighter productions— 
these smail “ Tritons of the minnows,” that we ever feel disposed to 
part on terms of good fellowship with the triler who unburdens us of 
a heavy hour. The main incident of this work is the career of Napo- 
leon; its secondary interest is derived from the scattered episodes re- 
lating to personages such as ever have figured, and ever will figure in 
the memoirs, past, present, and future, on the subject of the imperial 
regime; and respeciing whom we now offer a few extracts, taken at 
random, from the work under consideration. 

“On the elevation of Napoleon to the imperial dignity, the ancient 
etiquette was re-established at the court of the Tuileries, and those 
who were fortunate enough to revive some long-forgotten usage were 
certain of advancement. The Count de Narbonne, formerly Louis 
XVI's minister, was one day intrusted with an unimportant despatch 
forthe Emperor. Kneeling down on one knee, the courtier presented 
his paper on the crown of his hat. ‘What does this mean?’ exclaimed 
Napoleon. ‘Sire,’ replied the Count, ‘ it was thus that Louis XVI. 
always received his despatches.’ ‘Ah! the idea is exce!lent,’ said the 
Emperur, who from that moment bestowed his entire confidence on 
the Count de Narbonne, and subsequentiy promoted him to posts of 
the highest importance. . * . . “i 

With regard to the King of. Wurtemburg, who had the appearance 
rather of a comfortable citizen than a monarch, the Page states Tal- 
leyrand to have remarked, that “ Providence had created bim for no 
other purpose that to shew the degree of obesity which the skin of the 
human stomach was capable of attaining.” 

“Louis Bonaparte having at first pleaded ill health as an excuse for 
declining the throne of Holland, and having urged that the climate of 
that country would infallibly prove his death—* What matter ?’ replied 
Napoleon— provided you but die upon the throne !’ ”’ 

The following affords an encouraging sample of the moderation of 
military rule:— 

““Atthe period when Bonaparte was about to be named consul for 
life, General Saint-Hilaire assembled the troops under his command, 
and delivered the following harangue: ‘ Comrades, the nation are 
deliberating on the question if General Bunaparte shall be appointed 
consul tor life. Opinions are free as air: [ would not for the world 
seek to influence yours. However, I think it right to apprise you, that 
the first man who refuses to vote in Bonaparte’s favour, shall be slot 
at the head of his regiment: liberty for ever!” 

Our readers are probably acquainted with Talleyrand’s observation 
on the political situation of the French empire towards the commence- 
ment of 1814. Tis phrase, “the beginning of the end,”’ was at once 
a precise and pithy sammary of the state of affairs at that critical junc- 
ture. The Page states, that ‘about the same pericd a paper was 
found attached to the base of the pillarin the Place Vendome, which 
at that time was surmounted by the Emperor’s statue. On the paper 
was written, in large letters, ‘Pass quickly; the Colossus will soon 
have a fall.’ ”’ 

We select an anecdote relative to the ex-king of Westphalia. 

‘ Previously to his elevation to the sovereignty, Jerome Bonaparte 
led a life of dissipation at Paris, and was much in the habit of frequent- 
ing the theatres, and other public places of amusement. He had 
formed an intimacy with some young authors at that time in vogue 
for their wit and reckless gaiety. On the evening after his nomination 
to the crown of Westphalia, he met two of his jovial companions just 
as he was leaving the theatre. ‘My dear fellows,’ said he, ‘I am de- 
lighted to see you; I suppose you know that I have been created King 
of Westphalia?’ ‘ Yes, sire, and permit us to be among the first to—’ 
‘Eh! what! you are ceremonious methinks: that might pass, were I 
surrounded by my court; but, at present, away with form, and let's 
have the same friendship, the same free and easy gaiety as before—and 
now let’s be off to supper.’ Jerome, apon this, took his friends to one 
of the best resfaurateurs in the Palais Royal. The trio chatted and 
laughed, and said and did a thousand of those foolish things which, 
when unpremedilated, are so delightful. Conversation, it may be sub- 
posed, was not kept up witbout drinking. When the wine began to 
take effect, ‘My good friends,’ said Jerome, ‘why should we quit 
each other? It you approve of my proposal, you shall accompany 
me. You, C—, shall be my secretary; as for you, P—, who are fond 
of books, [appoint you my librarian.’ The arrangement was ac- 
cepted, and instantly ratified over afresh bottle of Champagne. At 
last the party began to think of retiring, and called for the bill. 
Jerome produced his purse; but the King of Westpualia, whose royal 
treasury had not as yet been established ona regular footing, could 
find only two louis, which formed but a small portion of two hundred 
francs, the amount of the restaurateur’s demand. ‘The new dignuita- 
ries, by clubbing their worldly wealth, could muster about three francs. 
What wasto be done? At one o’clock in the morning, where could 
resources be found? Li was, at last, deemed expedient to send for the 
master of the house, and to acquaint him how matters stood. He 
seemed to take ile frolic in good part, and merely requested to know 
the names of the gentleman who had done him the honour to sup at 
his house. ‘f aw secretary tothe King of Westphalia’—* And I libra- 
rian to his Majesty.’ ‘ Excellent!’ cried the restaurateur, who now set 
his customers down as sharpers,—‘ and that noodie yonder is no doubt 
the King of Westphalia iimself!’ ‘ Precisely,’ said Jerome, * [ am the 
King of Westphalia.’ ‘Gentleman, you are pleased to be facetious, 
but we shal! see presently how the commissary of police will relish the 
joke.’ ‘ For heaven’s sake !’ exclaimed Jerome, who began to dislike 
the aspect of the affair,—make no noise: since you doubt us, I leave 
you my watch, which is worth ten times the amount of your bill;’ at 
the same time giving the host a magnificent watch, which had beena 
present from Napoleon, and on the back of which was the Emperor's 
cipher in brilliants. ‘The friends were then allowed to leave the house. 
On examining the watch, the restaurateur concluded that it had been 
stolen, and took itto the commissary of police. The latter, recog- 
nising the [mperia! cipher, ran with it to the prefect, the prefect to the 
minister of the interior, and the minister to the Emperor, who was at 
Saint Cloud. The result of the whole was that, on the following 
morning, the Moniteur contained an ordonnance, in which the King of 
Westphalia was enjoined to repair to his government forthwith; and 
prohibited from conferring any appointment till his arrival in his ca- 

vital !”’ 

; With regard to the final overthrow of Napoleon’s hopes at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, and bis return to Paris, the Page affords no new 
information. We conclude with a brief extract from the latter part 
of his work. 

“After quitting the carriage, Napoleon ran hastily up the the stair- 
case, and gained his apartment. without addressing himself to a human 
being. We hastily followed him. Just then my friend seized me by | 
the arm, and, in stifled accents,—‘ You see,’ said he, ‘all is lost ’—the 
door of the first apartment at that moment opening—‘ except honour,’ 
said the Emperor, in firm accents, and with steadfast gaze. ‘ That,’ 
said my comrade, ‘is the first word he has uttered for eight-and-forty 
hours.’ ”” 

———jpe 


THE LATE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 
Travels through the Crimea, Turkey, and Egypt. By the late James 
Webster, Esq. of the [nner Temple. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1530. | 
Colburn and Bentley. 
To this various and able work is prefixed a Memoir ‘of Mr. Web- 
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Andrew’s, travelled for improvement, not only in Europe, bat througi: 
large portions of Asia and Africa. ‘The editor was, we believe, a fel- 
low traveller with Mr. Webster, and has raised this literary monu- 
ment to the memory of his friend: it contains not only a fund of jn- 
telligence respecting the countries and places which they visited, but a 
mass of philosophical and general observation, which offers enough 
for the critic to dilate upon, were he in the command of half a dozen 
volumes, instead of being limited, as we are, to only a few columns. 
We seleet a very interesting account of the death of the Emperor 
Alexander, as one among the many things which show bow much in- 
telligence the writer has brought to this publication. 


‘At the period when the emperor appeared in the Crimea, a short 
time betore his death, viz. inthe month of November, he was in the 
highest state of health, and took the greatest delight in viewing the 
magnificent scenery along the southern shores of the Crimea, and in 
secing the native 'Tartars, to whom he was extremely attached. One 
day he was seen standing on the flat roof of a Tartar house, with up- 
wards of one hundred of the natives in their Oriental costume around 
him, whom he was eagerly regarding through bis eye-glass, with much 
— and affection, when, gratified with the sight, he exclaimed, 
‘What magnificent countenances, and what a fine race of men they 
are! they must not be expelled from the country ;’ alluding to what 
most Russians ardently desired, in order to introduce people of their 
own race. On leaving the cottage, be distributed money to the 
crowd, and allowed them to kiss his hands and feet, which they did 
with enthusiasm; and he treated them asa father would his children. 
At Taganrog, the emperor went much out, was very active in ex- 
amining the country, and giving directions relative to the construction 
of a great public garden, then forming under the superintendence of 
an Englishman, brought from St. Petersburg for the purpose: he usn- 
ally dined at two o’clock, and slept in his camp-bed, which had a 
leathern pillow; the same on which he died. He took very little care 
of his health, and was frequently out walking in the mud, up to the 
ankles; whilst the common means of counteracting illness were neg- 
lected, and, as he refused all kind of medicine, every cause of disease 
had its full action on his system; for he had as much horror of physic 
as his ancestor, Peter the Great, entertained of water. ‘The peacetul 
state hitherto apparent in the country was sadly interrupted by the ar- 
rival of a courier, in the middle of the night which the emperor spent 
at Alupka, informing him of the existence of a plot to take away his 
own life, and to subvert the government. During the night, General 
Diebitch, then sleeping in an adjoining ‘Tartar house, was twice sum- 
moned to the emperor, who was very restless, and walked about his 
room; they spent several hours together in deep conversation, and 
before morning a courier was despatched to the lead-quarters of the 
conspirators, the information of whose plot was this night first commun. 
municated to the emperor, he being previously quite ignorant of it; 
on the contrary he had thought himself universally beloved by all 
ranks of his subjects. ‘The following morning there was little appa- 
rent change in the manner of the emperor; and no one yet knew ot 
the distressing news he had then received, or what had taken place in 
the southern part of Russia. Nevertheless, it was observed during the 
journey to Sevastopoli, that the emperor was unusually irritable, and 
expressed himself dissatisfied with his horse, with the roads, and all 
around him; in fact the disease now develoned itself. The report 
prevalent in Europe, that the emperor had been poisoned, is quite un- 
founded; {le facts about to be related, on the authority of one who 
was in the country at the time, and who well knew all the circum. 
stances, and indeed was an eye-witness of the scene, completely dis- 
prove such an idea. The emperor unquestionably died of the common 
fever of the country, brought on by his residence in the Crimea during 
an unhealthy season, and by his carelessness and exposure to the usual 
exciting causes. These, no doubt, were very much influenced by the 
mental anxiety of his majesty, in consequence of the recent disco- 
veries he had made of the plot, atatime when he thought himself, 
like some foolish or less amiable sovereigns, esteemed—nay, even ve- 
nerated, by those under his sway. His obstinate, and, it may justly be 
said, criminal rejection of all medical treatment, besides, allowed the 
violence of the disease gradually to augment, and thus to has‘en his 
dissolution. The symptoms were, at first, those of a slight catarrh, 
fallowed by intermittent fever, which took place at Oreikoff early 
in November 1225. This, in a few days, became greatly aggravated 
and it then assumed the form of severe remittent fever,—a disease 
which had been extremely prevalent in the Crimea in the preceding 








autumn, and to which several strangers had fallen victims. Sth ot 
November (old style), Alexander arrived at Taganrog. The pa- 


roxysms of the fever occurred daily, till the Sth; and as the emperor 
during this time, refused to take medicine, or to submit to any treat- 
ment whatever, whilst the symptoms becaine more alarming, Sir James 
Wylie, the personal physician of the emperor, called into consulta- 
tion the empress’s chydielen, Dr. Stophregen. At this period the em 
peror had frequent attacks of syncope; but the affection of the head 
dij not manifest itself till several days after. On the 13th Sir James 
Wylie proposed to bleed bis patient, but he would not on any account 
submit to the operation; again on the morning of the 14th, both 
the physicians, and also the empress, earnestly entreated the emperot 
to have some leeches applied; but he still rejected the proposition 
with the greatest obstinacy and violence. When Dr. Stophregen, on 
his first visit, told the emperor that he was distressed to see him so ill, 
he replied hastily ‘say nothing of my indisposition; only tell me 
how the empress is,’ (she being then affected with a disease of the 
heart, of which she died some months afterwards.) The emperor at 
the same time said to Dr. Stophregen, ‘ Sir James Wylie believes me 
to be ill, and therefore wishes some other physician to consult with 
him; and, as I am always very glad to see you, you may consult on 
my case together; but do not trouble me with physic.’ During the 
progress of the disease, the emperor obstinately refused all kind otf 
medicine, with the exception of a single dose of calomel; and in the 
whole period of the case, notwithstanding all the entreaties of the two 
physicians, and the prayers of the empress, he would take nothing 
further: in eonsequence of which, and as he was in great danger, 
from all the symptoms rapidly getting worse, the priest was now pro 
posed to him, and accordingly he was brought, late on the 14th. On 
this occasion Sir James Wylie was called into the sick room by the 
empress, for the purpose of informing his majesty that he was in a 
dangerous state; and since he would not on any account submit to 
medical treatment, the emperor therefore was urged to think seriously 
about employing spiritual aid, so long as he retained his senses. No 
objection was made to this proposition, and, at five o’clock in the 
morning of the 15th, he was confessed. At this melancholy ceremo- 
ny his majesty requested the priest‘to confess him as a simple indi- 
vidual, and not to consider him as an emperor.’ After this he took 
the sacrament ; and the confesser, like a sensible man and a Christian 
urged him strongly to employ medical aid, saying that, unless he did 
so, he had not entirely fnlfilled his whole Christian duty. The illus- 
trions patient through this reasoning now consented to the application 
of leeches to the head; but it was too late, and, the following morn- 
ing, the emperor became completely insensible. At this hopeless 
point of the disease, it was accidentally mentioned to Sir James Wy- 
lie, by General Diebitch, who was then chief of the staff of the em- 
peror, thatan old man named Alexandrowich, a practitioner in surge- 
ry at Taganrog, had cured some one affected with the same complaint 
as his majesty; upon which Alexandrowich was immediately sur 
moned in order to answer inquiry into the fact. On_ his arrive! be 
seemed thunderstruck at the desperate state of the emperor, and said 
the case alluded to was quite different from his majesty’s, for whom 
he was compelled to confess, there was no remedy; aad the fatal 
resuit soon followed. Sir James Wylie observed, if a case of lese ma- 
jeste was everlawful, it would be on an occasion Vke the — 
‘where a medical man would be perfectly justified ia compelling his 
sovereign to act contrary to his own express commands, and submi 





ster, a young Scotsman, who, after receiving a good education a} St. 


to what was for his benefit and restoration to health. After deat! 
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a> a. painestdie died The o arances found | exhibit a wonderful consent, or agreement, without the appearance of 
the body ee oe ee ciate oem sre - ote save that the| any previous communication of their intentions. ‘The iatellectual 
a por ponte td of the head were gorged with blood; and an adhe-| powers of each are nearly equal; and they have both attained the 
— = Siccaaaie the membraves of the brain at the posterior part, | same degree of proficiency in the games of chess, draughts, and whist. 
er sarance had resulted from inflammation at some remote ‘They both possess great powers of imitation. In their respective phy- 
eee a Os asia farther was observed, excepting in the abdomen, | sical constitutions, however, several differences are observable.— 
on } r “ve 4 was soft and enlarged "which is a very common oc- | Chang, as the boy on the left is named, has more vigorous health, and 
pie onl ta fevers of the country. It is therefore probable, had me-| greater regularity of functions, than his brother, whose name is Eng. 
pee ren ent been allowed, lite might have been saved, as no de-| Iu general they take their meals, and obey the calls of nature at the 
dicet won bid changes of structure had taken place. ‘The emperor did| same time. ‘The author details the circumstances of a catarrhal com- 
cided Poe ser to augment the fever and aggravate the disease, plaint which attacked them both in December last, the symptoms and 
wi Ber even sahenit 1 have the common offices required for | progress of which were similar in each; and from which they both 

















all sick persons performed to him, but would get out of bed when $0 | recovered in the sane manner and at the same time. 
feeble that he could bardly make his way back again; he also talked | § 


much, and would not remain quiet. At one period of bis disease, | 
the emperor appeared about to commuatcate some important secret 

tv those near him, by saying, * Emperors suffer more than other men ; 

my nervous system 1s shaken: then, stopping, he threw himself back 

ou the pillow, exclaiming, ‘It was a detestable action which they com- 

mitted.’ For thirty hours before death the empress scarcely for a} 
moment quitted the emperor’s bed-side, and the scene was most alfect- | 
ing when he expired. ‘She continued kneeling by her husband, with | 
her eyes fixed upon him, as he was gradually becoming weaker and | 
weaker, until all signs of lite were gone, when she rose aud closed | 
his eyes, and then took a handkerchiet to bind up his bead, to prevent 
the jaw from falling. After this she folded his arms over the breast, 
kissed his lifeless, cold hand, and, kneeling down by the side of the 
bed, continued tor half an hour in prayer. The empress was also 
present in an adjoining apartment when the funeral service, of masses, 
were performed. Ste was an excellent woman, and died soon 
after her husband, of disease of the heart, said to have been in- 
duced by the neglect of the emperor in the earlier part of life, occa- 
sioned by his attachment to another lady, Madame Nourakin. The 
body of the emperor lay in state in the house where he lived and 
died. ‘The coffin was raised upon a small platform, and covered by | 
acanopy. The room washung with black; the coffin covered with 
a yellow cloth of gold; numbers of wax candles burning in the apart- 
ment, and each individual in the room held a long, slender taper, 
lighted. ‘These were given to all present, by those who had been the 
personal attendants of his majesty, as is done at all funerals in 
Russia. A priest was placed,at the head of the coffin, reading 
the gospels. This was continued night and day. On each side 
ul the body a sentinel was placed, with a drawn sword; guards 
were stationed round the doors of the house, and also on the stairs. | 
}u the ante-room a number of jovial priests were occupied in putting 
on their robes, for the nobler service, or mass, which was performed 
twice a-day. Tuvere was no sign of melancholy, either on their coun- 
tenances, or with those who formed the crowd; and the military offi- 
cers present seemed impressed with other feelings than those of sor- 
row fur the deceased emperor, their attention being directed more to 
the ladies present, than to the mournful ceremony then performing. 
"The funeral was afterwards performed with great pomp and splendour, 
according to the ritual of the Greek church.” 

Cf the conspiracy here alluded to, a very striking account is given: 
it is altogether a most important and interesting document, and we re- 
egret that its length and details preclude our doing little more than to 
refer to it. Among otuer projects, besides the assassination of the 
emperor, the provisional government proposed to establish “a fourth 
state, and people it with all the Jews of Russia and Poland. Their 
number, says Pestel, amounts to just two millions, comprisiug women, 
children, and aged persons; and that they might easily, even without 
the aid of auxiliary troops, traverse the whole of European Turkey, 
choose a fertile country on the borders of Asia Minor, and there form 
an independent state.” 

This secret society extended its ramifications very widely, not only 
in Russia, but in Poland and even L[taly. Many persons of high rank | 
were among the conspirators, and the army in particular was strongly | 
tainted with disaffection. After the death of Alexander, they con- | 
ginued fur a time their machinations against his successor. 

<== 
ROYAL SOCIETY.—SiAMESE BOYS. 

Ata recent silting, a paper was read, entitled a“ statement of the 

pripcipal circumstances respecting the united Siamese Twins, now 
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In their healthy 
state their pulses are generally alike, and are easily excited: but that 
of the one may be accelerated, while that of his brother continues 
calm. 

In theie habits they are very cleanly and delicate: in their disposi- 
tions affectionate and grateful for every kindness shewn to them. 
There exists between them the most perlect harmony. ‘They always 
fallasleep at the same moment; and itis impossible to wake the one 
Without also waking the other. ‘The author adverts in the course of 
the paper to the question, whether they were the produce of a single 
or double ovum, and also to the possibility at some future time of 
effecting their separation with safety to themselves ; and he concludes, 
by bearing testimony to the uniformly kind treatment they have re- 
ceived from Captain Coffin, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Hall, who have 
evinced on all occasions the greatest anxiety for their welfare and 
happiness; and to the liberal manner in which they have always af- 


forded access to men of science, for promoting any object of philo- 
sophical inquiry.” 





* Mr. Bolton’s opinions on the possibility of separating these twins, 
and the means of doing so, display not only much professional skill, 
but a very philanthropic sense of humanity. 

—s~- 


AN IRISH SCHOOL. 


“Pierce Mahon, come up wid your multiplication. Pierce, multi- 
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“ Diehards,” as they are familiarly called in the service), and of its 
commander on that memorable day, have so identified the bravery of 
both as to give a peculiar interest to the present appointment. Itis a 
gratifying proof, if proof were needed, of that feeling for the honour 
of the service which influences the disposal of military distinctions ; 
and it may not be inappropriate bere to quote the very words in which 
Marshal Lord Beresford speaks of the 57th and their Colonel:— 

“It is impossible, by any description, to do justice to the distin- 
guished gallantry of the troops, but every individual most nobly did 
his duty, and which will be well proved by the great loss we have 
suffered, though repulsing the enemy; and it was observed that our 
dead (particularly tne 571i regiment) were lying, as they had fought, 
in ranks, and every wound was in the front. 

. “ Nothing could exceed the conduct and gallantry of Col. Inglis at 
the head of bis regiment.” 

The loss of the 57th regiment in that battle was one major, one cap- 
tain, three serjeauts, one drummer, and eighty-three rank and file 
killed; and one lieutenant-colonel (Inglis), one major, six captains, 
eleven lieutenants, two ensigns, eleven serjeants, three drummers, and 
three hundred and four rank and file wounded. 


Letter from Major-General Stirling, to the Editor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 

Sir,—A few days ago I perused the “Annals of the Peninsular 
Campaigns,” and at page 92, vol. ii., it is stated, that, from some mis- 
apprehension, the 42d Regiment had retired at the battle of Corunna. 

Having had the honour to command the 42d Regiment in that ac- 
tion, I feel it incumbent on me to state to you, that what relates to the 
42d (under that paragraph) is very inaccurate: The 42d never re- 
tired, as therein stated, or evinced occasion for “a brief but animating 
address from the General.” 

On the advance of the French to the village of Elvira, Sir John 
Moore allowed the enemy to deploy, and form their line at half mus- 
ket-shot from us. He then gave me orders (about half-past two 
o’clock) to advance and charge with the 42d, accompanying that or- 
der with the words, ** Highlanders! remember Egypt !’’—which is the 
only address they received from him, or any one else. As soon as the 
regiment had given their fire, and driven the enemy with the bayonet 








ply tour hundred by two—put it down—that’s it, 


By 2 

“ Twicet nought is one.” (Whack, whack.) ‘Take that as an illus- 
tration—is that one!’ “ Faith, masther. that’s one an’ one any how; 
but, Sir, is not wanst nought, nothin’; now, masthgr, sure there can’t 
be less than nothin’. “ Very good, Sir.” “If wanst nought be no- 
thin’, then twicet nought must be somethin’, for its double what wanst 
nought is—see how /’m sthruck for nothin’, an’ me knows it—hoo! 
hoo! hoo!” ‘ Get out, you Esculapian ; but I'll give you someihin’, 
by-and-by, just to make you remimber that you know nothin’—off wid 
you (o your sate, you spalpeen you—to tell me that there can’t be less 


than nothin’, when it’s well known that sporting Squire O’Canter is a 
thousand pounds worse than nothin’.” 
‘‘ Paddy Doran, come up to your ‘Inthrest.’ Well, Paddy, what's the 
inthrest of a hundred pound, at five per cent? Boys, some of you 
let a fox pass there—manners, you thieves you.” 

‘* Do you mane, masther, per cent per annum ?” 

“ To be sure | do—how do you state it ?” 

“Pll say, asa hundher pound is to one year, so is five per cent per 
annum,” 

‘‘Hum—why—what’s the number of the sum, Paddy?” “ ’Tis 
No $4, Sir.’’ (The master steals a glance at the Key to Gough.) 
“L only want to look at it in the Gough, you see, Paddy—an’ low 
dare you give me such an answer, you big-headed dunce, you—go off 
an’ study it, you rascally Lilliputian—off wid you, and don’t let me 
see your ugly mug till you know it.” 

‘ Now, gintlemen, for the Classics; and first for the Latinaarians— 
Larry Cassidy, come up wid your Asop. Larry, you’rea year at 
Latin, an’ [ don’tthink you know Latin for frige, what your own coat is 
made of, Larry. But, in the first place, Larry, do you know what 
a man that taches classics is called?” ‘A schoolmaster, Sir.” 
(Whack, whack, whack.) “"Pake that for your ignorance, you 
wooden-headed goose, you—(whack, whack)—and that to the back of 
it—ha! that’ll (ache you—to calla man that taches classics a school- 
master, indeed! ‘tis a Profissor of Humanity itself, he is—(whack, 


ae : ; ‘ : | whack, whack,)—ha! you ringlader, you: vou’re as bad as Dick 
exhibiting in London,’ by George Buckley Bolton, Esy. member ot | - ) : "| 7 


the Royal College of Surgeons, communicated by Dr. Roget; of} 


which we give the following coinprehensive abstract. 

The twin brothers, of whom an account is given in this paper, were 
born of Chinese parents, in 1311, at a small village in Siam, distant 
about sixty miles from Bankok, the capital of the kingdom. When 
the intelligence of their birth reached the ears of the King of Siam, he 
gave orders that they should be destroyed, as porteading evil to his 
goverment; buthe changed his intention, and suffered them to live, 
ou being assured that they were harmless, and would be capable of 
supporting themselves by their own labour. About six years ago, 
Mr. Robert ILuater, a British merchant resident at Siam, saw them for 
the first time in a fishing-boat on the river, in the dusk of the evening, 
and mistook them for some strange animal. It was only in the spring 
of last year that permission could be obtained from the Siamese 
goverment to bring themto England. They were taken to Boston in 
the United States, where they landedin August last, and six weeks 
afterwards embarked for England, and arrived in London in Novem- 
wer. 

_ They are both of the same height, namely, five feet two inches ; and 
tneir united weightis L&0ibs. They have not the broad and flat fore- 
head so characteristic of the Chinese race ; but they resemble the lower 
class of the people of Canton in the colour of their sking and the torm 
of their features. Their bodies and limb; are well made. The band oi 
union is formed by the prolongation and junction of the ensiform car- 
tilages of each which meetin the middle ofthe upper part of the band 
and form movable joints with each other, connected by ligamentous 
structures. Underneath the cartilages there appear to be large hernial 
sacs Opening into each abdomen ; into which, on coughing, portions otf 
the intestine are propelled as tar asthe middie of the band: though, 
in ordinary circumstances, these hernia are not apparent. ‘The entire 
a oP cae with common integument; and when the boys face 

other, its length at the apex is one inch and three quarters, and 
ry the lower edge not quite three inches. Its breadth from above 
+g aa ne myst its aon ag thickness nearly two inches. 
Ss peutiaess tae ae —_ there is a cicatrix of asingle uavel. 
Deing fastened ny pt ws = ; we great strength ; for upon a rope 
valet 0 ie = , polige ins ~*~ e pulled along without occasioning 
hang a ‘fhe us vem is li led from the ground, the other will 
gti. De | _alone, without sensible inconvenience. For the 
Space of about half 
bility of the skin appears to be common to both. 
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not detail. os ah Ore simple bat sever experiment (which we need 
proved that the Bs Hosophical inquiries are not fit for publication) 
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O'Connell, that no masther in the county could get any good of, in 
regard that he put the whole school together by the ears, wherever 
he'd be, though the spalpeen wouldn’t stand fight himself. Hard for- 
tune to vou! to go to put such an affront upon me, an’ me a Profissor of 
Humanity. What’s Latin for breeches?” ‘ Fem—fem—femina.” 
‘* No, it’s not, Sir; that’s Latin fora woman.” Femora—” ‘Can you 
do it?” ‘Don’t strike me, Sir; don’t strike me, Sir, an’ I will.’ 
“Tsay, can you do it?” © Femorali”—(whack, whack, whack,)— 
“Ah, Sir! ah Sir! tis fermoralimah, Sir! tis fermoralimah, Sir!” 
‘This thratement to a Profissor of Humanity—(whack, whack, 
whack, whack, kick, kick, kick, thump, thump. thump, cuff. cuff, cuff 
—drives him head over beels to bis seat.)—Now, Sir, maybe you'll 
lave Latin for breeches, again, or, by my sowl, if you don’t, you must 
stip, and Pll tache you what a Profissor of Humanity is! 
—»>— 
SONGS OF THE BOUDOIR. 
By T. H. Bayly, Esq. 

They weep when I have named her! I'm sure she was more dear 

‘To me than all the world beside, and yet I shed no tear; 

I culled the freshest roses, and twined them for her hair, 

And then Lsonght her chamber—but oh! she is not there! 

They tell me I have lost her; [smile to see them mourn: 

She coup not thus desert me—I know she will return ; 

And I have deck’d her bower with all my former care, 
And now I come to seek her—but oh! she is not there! 
| [saw them kneel in silence beneath a yew-tree’s gloom, 
| ‘Phey pointed to the name [loved upon a marble tomb ! 
| And rae I wept—but something forbad me to despair, 
I felt that we should meet again—for oh! she is not there! 
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| Oh, sing me no new songs to-night; 
Repeat the plaintive strain, 
My (avourite air in former years— 
Come sing it once again: 
Sweet thoughts that slumber’d start to life, 
And give my heart relief ; 
And though I weep to hear that song, 
"Tis not the tear of grief. 
Her precious record of the past 
Fond Memory oft conceals, 
But Music with her master key 
The hidden volume steals: 
The loves, the friends, the hopes of youth, 
Are stored in every leaf; 
Oh, if I weep to hear that song, 
Tis nor the tear of grief. 
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to the bottom of the ravine, Sir John directed me to halt the corps, 
and defend that position: and turning myself round to him when he 
gave the order, I saw bim at the moment struck to the ground off bis 
horse, and L immediately sent a party to carry him from the field. The 
grenadiers and first company, not hearing my word of command to 
halt, continued the charge a little in advance, as did the light company 
also, when I was ordered by Lord William Bentinck, commanding 
the brigade, to recall them, and form them in line with the regiment ; 
and in that position, as directed by Sir John Moore, the corps con- 
tinued in close action with the enemy, until night put an end to the 
contest; when the picquets were posted on the ground occupied by 
the regiment, who then retired, as ordered, with the rest of the army 
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to the bivouacs occupied by the troops at the commencement of the 
battle, and which we quitted at ten o’clock the same night for em- 
barkation. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 


J. Srirvine, Major-Gen., late Lieut.-Col. 42d Regt. 
Musselburgh, 30th March, 1830. 


Rapid Travelling.—A great sensation was produced in Birmingham 
on May-day by the unusually early arrival of the London coaches, 
the Tallyho, and the Independent Tallyho, both which coaches did the 
distance of 110 miles from London to Birmingham, in about seven 
hours and three quarters, being at the rate of 14 miles per hour, includ- 
ing changes! ‘The exact time of the Tullyho was seven hours, 50 
minutes. Poth these coaches are in the habit of arriving in Birming- 
ham at about half past seven in the evening, buton Saturday they 
were in about half past two—to the surprise and admiration of the 
whole town. ‘his is the march of travelling in good earnest. 


The Canterbury Railway.—The opening of the railway from Can- 
terbury to Whitstable has already reduced the price of coals five or 
six shillings a ehaldron, the conveyance of passengers to nine pence 
a lead, and the time of travelling to twenty minutes. The distance 
is between six and sevea miles, but the cost of the railway bas been 
considerable, it having been necessary to make a tunnel through a hill 
of more than a balf a mile in length. The greatest facility is now 
given to the conveyance ol heavy commodities, such as lime, stone, 
bricks, salt, manure, &c. Ashort time will show how far the return 
obtained affords a remuneration for the capital expended. 


Centre of Gravity of the Humen Body.—When a man walks, the 
legs are alternately lifted from \he ground, and the centre of gravity 
is either unsupported or thrown from the one side to the other. The 
body is also thrown a little forward, in order that the tendency of the 
centre of gravity to fall in the direction of the toes may assist the 
muscular action in propelling the body. This forward inclination 
of the body increases with the speed of the metion. But for the 
flexibility of the kKnee-joint, the labour of walking would be much 
greater than itis; for the centre of gravity would be more ele- 
vated by each step. The line of motion of the centre of gravity in 
walking deviates but little from a regular horizontal line, so that the 
elevation of the centre of gravity is subject to very slight variation. 
But if there were no knee-joint, as when a man has wooden legs, the 
centre of gravity would move so that at each step the weight of the 
body would be lifted through a considerable height, and therefore the 
labour of walking would be much increased.—-Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. 

The other day an absentee fromthe “ SisterIsle,” residing in Edgeley, 
near Stockport, feeling that ‘‘ want of money makes us sad,” was rumi- 
nating how to increase his stock of coin, and at last bit upon a scheme, 
which has something of originality init. Being in possession of a 
shilling he went to a pawnbroker, and offered it in pledge, asking the 
‘loan of eleven pence upon it, which the pawnbroker, though some- 

what struck at the singularity of the pledge, immediately advanced. 
Pat, in addition, received a ticket on which was written “ silver plate.” 
Here was the secret that was to be turned to Pat's advantage. He re- 
paired to a public-house, and offered the ticket to a man in company, 
who thought that of course he could not be cheated, if he gave nine- 
pence for it, as the article pawned was “silver plate.” Paddy accepted 
his offer without much bargaining; but the purchaser, on applying to 
redeem the pledge, found that without doing so he had already “paid 


too much for his whistle,” as to “‘ emancipate” tbe shilling would have 
cost him twelvepence more. 


Hamilton Palace.—This magnificent mansion, the principal seat of 
his Grace the Duke of Hamilton is now fast advancing to its comple- 
tion, and when finished, will be not only by far the most splendid ha- 
bitation in Scotland, but equal te any in the island. Last year up- 
wards ef £40,000 were expended on the interior of the building, and 
an equal sum willbe expended during the present year. In two years 
more it is supposed that the whole edifice will be completed in all iis 
departments—its erection thus takingup a period of eight years, 
about six having elapsed since it was commenced. The length of the 
palace is 263 feet; but, including the elegant kitching-court stretching 
trom its south side, there is, in reality, an uninterrupted front of buil- 
ding of not less than 363 feet. The breadth, likewise, of the struc 
ture, is very great; its height 60 feet. ‘The sum required for the com- 
pletion of the palace has never been exactly calculated, but it is sup- 
posed it will exceed £200,000, and would have been still greater had 
the stones not been procured from the Duke’s own quarries. Besides 
this expenditure, it is generally supposed that 40 or £50,000 will be re- 
ovired to furnish the mansion in asuitable manner.—We understand 
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of Glasgow, a gentleman who, by this splendid specimen of profes- 
sional talent, has placed himself in the very foremost rank in this de- 
partment of art, and is every way worthy to be classed with the first 
architects of the British metropolis.—Free Press. 


Mrs. Burchett, who was well known for her great gifts to the poor 
on the Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge, ai Brighton, and elsewhere 
who died in Brunswick-street, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, on 
the 6:h of April, and who was buried at Caversham, near Reading, on 
the 2st of last month, has, amoung others, bequeathed the following 
in charity :—£3,000 to the British and Foreign Bible Society ; £1,000 
to Missionary Societies; £500 to the British and Foreign School, 

sorough-road ; £1,500 in trust to her own chapel at Caversham, in 
Osfordshire (which she built at her own expense) to support a minis- 
ter for ever; £100 to the poor of Caversham; £100 to the Blind 
School, St George’s-fields: and £100 to the Bath Infirmary for curing 
diseases of the eye. 


Value of a Head of Hair.—At the Sussex Assizes an action was 
brought by a female pauper against the Governor of Ninfield poor- 
house, and five of the overseers, for forcibly cutting off her head of 
hair. It appeared that the plaintiff had burdened the parish with two 
illegitimate children, and the overseers had recourse to the measures 
complained of to despoil ber of her attractions, and to “ bring down 
her pride.” The hair in question was stated to have been a yard 
long, and very handsome. Mr. Justice Bayley told the Jury that the 
conduct of the defendants was extremely unjustifiable, and they found 
a verdict in her favour damages £60 


A paper from Monreale, in Sicily, says Le Globe, informs us, that 
a Mr. Thomas Stewart, belonging to a noble Scotch family, a young 
man of more than ordinary talents, and of extensive acquirements, 
has publicly abjured Protestantism before the Archbishop of Mon- 
reale, andin a fortnight afterwards was to assume the habit of a Be- 
nedictine of the convent of that time.—Alheneum.—The above para- 
graph, we regret to understand,is correct. Mr. Stewart is the fourth 
son of the late Sir George Stewart of Grandtully in Perthshire, and 
nephew of the late Right Hon. Sir William Drummond of Logical- 
mond, Mr Stewart studied at Oxford for the English Church, and 
we believe took his degree as A. M.— Edinburgh Journal. 


The consumption of German wool, in this country, is about 4,000 
bags per month; and since the opening of the Elbe, 3,000 bags have | 
been imported. ‘The arrival of foreign wool, of the current year’s 
growth, generally commences about the middle of July, so that the 
interesting question, how far the supply will equal the demand, de- 
pends upon the stock that was in hand before the late importations, 
and apon the supply that has still to arrive from the continent. From 
ihe best information, the stocks will be run extremely low in the 
months of June and July of the present year, 


Duke of Newcastle.—At the late York Assizes Mr. Brougham thus 
bore testimony to the noble Duke’s public character:—‘ Ido not 
know that nobie person ; and [have not the honour of agreeing with 
him on certain topics of political discussion, and differ very materially 
from the conclusions to which be has come ;—which is right or which 
is wrong, is not for me to decide. But a more honourable, a more high- 
minded individual ; one that shows a more complete disregard of pri- 
vate interests, or a more fixed determination to support lis principles— 
because they are his principles—-be they right or be they wrong—and 
that unawed by court trowns, or unswayed by court favour, than the 
Duke of Newcastle, l know not in history. 1 say this on the best of 
all possible evidence—the evidence of facts; and the testimony of 
those who know him well; and better testimony I wish not to have.” 
~—Leeds Intelligencer. 


London University.—It is with regret that we hear the London Uni- 
versity has been compeiled, from prudential considerations, to reduce 
the salaries guaranteed to its Professors in several instances, on ac- 
count of the small number of students which have hitherto attended 
the lectures in quesiion. Aijihough the medical classes, that of matu- 
ral philosophy, of English law, and others. are very fluurishing, the 
Protessors of English, German, and Oriental Literature, and of Juris- 
prudeace, have been among those whose lecture-rooms have been 
uimost neglected. The council have therefore deemed it expedient to 
make deductions from the salaries of £200 per annum, originally 
agreed to be made up to all the professors of the establisument— Sun. 

Last week, in the Court of King’s Bench, an action for assault and 
‘alse imprisonment was brought by a Mr. Anderdon, a wealthy, but ec- 
centric, gentleman, against Dr. Burrows, an eminent physician, who 
has a great practice in cases of lunacy, and whe, without having seen 
the defendant, at the instigation of lis friends, had ordered him to be 
seized, and confined as a lunatic! The jury gave a verdict for the 
plaintildamages, £500. 

It appears that the Thynne family are getting into the thick of mat- 
rimony, and with Lord Edward it be a matter-o’-money, tor Miss Mel- 
lish, his destined bride, will have (on dit) £300,000! Lord Henry 
‘Thyane has recently married Miss Baring, with a large dowry. ‘Thus 
do our merchants make money for the use and service of the * heredi- 
taries.” ‘The pelf of commerce enables the coronet to sit easy on the 
brow, the title of Lord John,or Lord Peter, balances against the 
plums of the plodding citizen, and the puddle of the commoner be- 
comes purified by an intermixture with aristocratical bleod. 

Mr. Henry Brougham.—This gentleman in the course of his speech 
inthe House of Commons on ‘Thursday, said that he had refused 
‘the highest judicial situation.” Now, as many persons may imagine 
that Harry Brougham has refused the dignity of Lord Chancellor of 
England, or Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, we 
will set them right. Mr. Brougham had an offer from Mr. Canning of 
“ppointment to the station of Chief Baron of the Excheequer, which 
he declined, because it would prevent him from sitting in the House of 
Commons, (which the Mastership of the Rolls, Harry’s ambition, 
would not), and he said, “If you Exchequer me, I am a Jost man. 


~-Age. 





Knipevial Pavlianicnt, 
ORDNANCE ESTIMATES.—Honse of Commons, April 50. 


The House having gone into a Commitiee of Supply on these esti- 
mates, Mr. Perceval provosed a vote of £83,040 for the department of 
engineers and sappers. 

Mr. Hume said the country was not now in a situation to bear so 
large an estabiishment. ‘There were now 25U engineer olflicers; in 
1302, 113 were deemed sufficient. 

Mr. Perceval said, that of the whole number not more than eleven 
were unemployed. 

Mr. O'Connell thought it would be better to get rid of the expense 
of keeping officers in Ireland to make surveys, at least until better 
Limes arrived. 

Colonel Trench said the engineer officers in Ireland performed, 
with great saving to the country, the business that was once formerly 
done by jobbers. 

After a few words in explanation, the vote was agreed to. A vote 
of £83,626 for the remaining part of the expense of the artillery corps, 
in addition to £200,000 previously voted, was also agreed to. ‘The 
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Academy of Wovlwich, Mr. Hume ‘asked how many cadets are now 
at the Academy ? 

Lord E. Somerset—“ About 124.” 

Mr. Hume—* How many of these are the sons of artillery officers ?” 

Lord Ek. Somerset—“ about twenty, and (ten or twelve of other 
officers.” 

Mr. Hume—“ Thus it appears that all the remainder of the 124 are 
receiving a pauper education. ‘The fact is, that the public is saddled 
with this expense, in order to provide for certain tavourites of the 
Master of the Ordaauce.” 

Sir H. Hardinge repelled this charge. It was found necessary to 
keep up the number ot students to the amouut of 120, with a view to 
supply officers for the artillery and engineers. 

Mr. Maberly remarked that the country ought not to educate the 
sons of private gentlemen at the pubiic expense. 

Sir H. Nardinge—* It would be improper to contract for officers, 
for it would be highly prejudicial to the service.” 

Mr. Hume—*‘i call every pensioner under the crown, however 
unpleaseut it may sound to courtly ears, a pauper, if he gives no value 
for his money. [t is acommon saying, that if a man is fit for nothing 
else, put him into the church or the army.” 

Sir H. Hardinge—* I treat this language with the contempt which 
it deserves.” 

Mr. Hume—“ I have borne much, but I will not bear this.” 

Lord Milton considered that no personal offence was meant to the 
member for Montrose. [{ Hear, hear. } 

Sir H. Uardinge must say he felt contempt for the opinion that the 
young gentiemen at Woolwich should be considered as panpers. The 
British artillery was superior to that of any other country in Europe, 
and an establishment which produced such a corps would always have 
his decided support. . 

Lord Howick thought the true policy would be to provide the 
means of education, and leave individuals to pay for it. 

Mr. C. Gordon did not think the college at Woolwich would be 
less efficient if the sons of civilians were to pay for their own educa- 
tion, as at Sandhurst. 

Sir H. Hardinge replied, that the pupils signed a declaration to serve 
in the artillery or engineers, and if they changed their minds they 
could not enter any other branch of the service. 

Lord Altnorp said that the pareats of the scholars would readily pay 
for their expenses. : 

Lord Milton protesied against the whole of the estimates. He did 
not complain of the government alone. That House was to blame 
for suffering extravagant and ruinous estimates to be voted year atier 
year im time ol peace. 

The Committee divided on the vote, when there appeared—ayes, 
131; noes, 59. Majority, 72. 

After some discussion, the sum of £537,108, for defraying the ex- 
pense of ordnance extraordinaries, and some votes of less amount, 
Were agrecd to, and the report was ordered to be received on Monday. 

SE — 
NATIONAL COURTESIES. 
From the National Intelligencer. 
* It gives us pleasure to be instrumental in making public the follow- 
ing correspondence, in relation to one of those incidents which do 
honour to the Navy of the United States, and serve by their influence | 
to brighten the chain of intercourse between this and foreign coun.- | 
tries. 
Letter from the Secretary of Siate to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Department of State, Washington, 7th June, 1330. 
John Branch, Secretary of the Navy. 

Sir—I have the honour herewith to transmit to you the copy of an 
Official note which Ihave just received from the Right Hon. Chas. 
Richard Vaughan, his Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary aud | 
Minister Plenipotentiary, conveying the acknowledgments of his go- | 
vernment and of the gratetul sense entertained by the commander of | 
his Britannic Majesty’s sloop of war Pelorus, for the opportune | 
assistance rendered by a part of the naval force of the United States | 
under the imimediate command of Captain Wadsworth. to that vessel, | 
while she lay on the roeks near the entrance of Port Mahon, in the 
[sland of Minorca; and to state that it isthe President’s wish that 
you should make a suitable communication to Captain Wadsworth af 
the high gratification which he devives from the conduct of that officer | 
upon ihe oceasion referred to, 

Iean well appreciate tha pleasure which you will experience in | 
making this communication, by that which [ [eel in furnishing you | 
with the enclosed flattering testimonial of the acceptable and humane | 
service rendered by an offieer of the United States to the officers and ! 
men of a vessel belonging toa foreign State, in peril of being lost. [} 
am with great res pect, your obedient servant, M.VAN BUREN. | 

Leiler fromthe Minister of Great Britain to the Secretary of State. | 

MR.VAUGHAN TO MR. VAN BUREN. | 

The undersigned, his Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and | 
Minister Plenipotentiary, has the honour to inform the Secretary of | 
State of the United that the Commander of his Britannic | 
Moejesty’s Sloop Pelorus, having made known to the Lords Commis. | 
sioners of the Admiralty his grateful sense of the assistance which | 
was rendered to him by the squadron of the United States, while his | 
vessel lay on the rocks near the entrance of Port Mahon, in the Island | 
of Minorea, the undersigned has received instructions from his Ma- | 
jesty’s Government, to convey to the Government of the United 
States the acknowledgments of the former, for the part which the 
squadron under Captain Wadsworth took on the occasion in question, 
in assisting to rescue the English s'oop from her perilous situation. 

The undersigned has great satisiaction in communicating to the Go- 
vernment of the United States, the grateful sense entertained of the | 
services of Captain Wadsworth, and he nas the honour to renew to 
the Secretary of State the assurances of his highest consideration. 


Washington, June 2d, 1530. CUARLES R. VAUGHAN, 
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Navy Department, 12th June, 1830. 
Sir: A letter has been transmitted to the Executive of the United 
States, from the Minister Plenipotentiary of his Britannic Majesty at 
Washington City, presenting the thanks of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty of England, for the assistance rendered by the 


Sloop of War Velorus, while that vessel lay on the rock 
trance of the Port of Mahon, in the island of Minorca.” 
The President desires me to express the high gratification he has de- 


your command, in the rescue of the vessels of War of a friendly 
power, subjected to such imminent peril of destruction. 

Permit me also to assure you of the great pleasure I have received 
from the information afforded by this communication. Actions of 
this kind in peace, confer on the Naval character of a nation, a dis- 
tinction not less honourable and praiseworthy, than the most gallant 
bearing and successfil achievements in War. 

Let me add, that less was not expected from the humane exertions 
of Capt. Wadsworth, and those acting under his command, should cir- 
cumstances arise, giving occasion for their display. I remain with 
great consideration and respect, &c. &c. JNO. 
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Yet fond natal feeling sighs deep in my breast— 
Farewell to the land or the heather. 














Tho’ roughly in nature's vast mould thou we’rt cast, 
‘Tho’ o’er thee the stormy clouds gather, 

I love thy rude wilds and thy bleak mountain blast, 
For I drew my first breath on the heather. 


And sorrow or care, e’er my young playful breast 
Had been the sad lodging of either, 

In Caledon’s plaid and her gay bonuet dress’d, 
I play’d my first sports on the heather. 


There first did 1 spread a fair bower for my love, 
To hold our sweet converse together ; 

And the first lover’s garland that ever I wove, 
Was cuil'd from the bloom of the heather. 


And oh! When I think how the blue-bonnet way'd, 
When clansmen ’rouad freedom did gather, 
And Scotland from tyranny gallantly sav’d 


? 
How dear is the laud of the heather. 


Then land of the greenwood, so fair and so free, 
A son of the bonnet and feather, 

Can ne’er be torgetful of freedom and thee, 
Who sighs for the land of the heather. 
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A vessel has arrived at Norfolk, bringing verbal accounts (but a0 
papers) from England a few days later. These accounts do not 
indicate any decrease of the symptoms of his Majesty’s disorder, but 
rather the contrary. We subjoin the statement as copied from the 
daily papers. 

Latest from England.—Our correspondents of the Norfolk Beacon 
informs us that the ship Caroline Augusta, Capt. Merrill, arrived in 
Hampton Roads on Friday from Antwerp, via Plymouth. Capt. 
Merrill sailed from Plymouth on the 11th May, but expecting to be an- 
licipated by the packets bound to New York, brought no papers, and 
was unable to give any information respecting the markets. He states 
thata Bulletin of the King’s Health dated Wih May, was received at 
Pivmouth, just before he sailed, which gave little lopes of that mo- 
aarch’s surviving much longer. Sir iLarry Halford, ove ot his aitend- 
iug physicians, pronounced his case hopeless. His complaint was 


dropsy. 





The most important intelligence of the week is that received from 
That brave, upright, and patriotic chiefy,Bolivar, has fled 
fom his ungrateful country to seek a peaceful residence in a foreign 
land. The documents which we publish to-day, together with the pri- 
vate letter of our friend at Bogota, elucidate the recent transactions 
with tolerable accuracy. Bolivar, whose sincerity and patriotism we 
have always resolutely insisted on, has been the victim of jealousy 
and envy, and of the machinations of designing men. Paez, whom we 
long ago pronounced a trailor, adds ingratitude to incivism—he be- 
traved hisfriend, his benefactor, and his chief, for the gratification ot 
From the moment he spoke of separation, bis reputa- 
tion as a patriot departed for ever, because it is notorious that the ap- 
prehension of a monarchy was not imminent, and that the integrity ot 
the union was the sheet anchor of the nation. Evil councils have dis- 
tracted the country, weak men have been led astray, and bad people 
have for a time triumpbed—snarchy, and perhaps civil war will be the 
fruits of these misfortunes. All the ilis that have befallen Colombia 
have been wantonly and wickedly charged on the Liberator—whose 
greatness in the voluntary sacrifiee of self-expatriation is one of the 
Ife his health, 
s of Lis exigfeaed to achi 
sacrifices his home, friettds, and the ties of bin- 
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that of pro- 


posing a separate government for New Grenada was the most imbe- 


cile and mischievous. low far it was intended to carry this portion 


of folly, is not exactly apparent in the message that conveys this pre- 


cious sclieme to the Constituent Congress. Fortunately one man ot 


spirit and prudence was on the spot, who by a prompt interposition 
prevented this suicidal act, and for that time saved the country from 
Mr. Turner, the 


its own violence. British Minister, three days after 


bis arrival, addressed the letter which we have inser‘ed below, to 


| Caicedo, and having been supported in a similar remonstrance by the 


Ministers of the United Stetes and Brazil, the answer, which we al- 
so subjoin, was the next day returned, and the silly project probably 
Reflecting upon the peculiar state 


of Colombia, her enormous debt to, and relations with England, we 


from that moment dismissed. 


cannot but feel gratified that so able a Minister as Mr. Turner seems 


to be, happened to be present. It was certainly his paramount duty 


Letter from the Secretary of the Navy to Capt. Wadsworth of the Navy. | '° take the step he did, for he’ came as the accredited Minister to the 
confederate republic of Colombia, not to an indefinite number otf 


petty and disorganized principalities. 
Caicedo is rather a weak man than a bad man; he is under the in- 
fluence, or at least intimidation, of the revolutionary party at Bogota 


us 


“ Squadron under the command of Capt. Wadsworth, to his Majesty’s | His imbecelity may be some excuse for his bad system of govern 


cs near the en-| ment, but it is, nevertheless, fo be lamented that weak people in th 


We do not know the 


pos- 


hands of wicked men often do wicked things. 
he 


| sesses energy enough to preserve order and keep the different pro- 


dawn upon that fair country. 

We always thought that a more vigorous government was necessary 
for Colombia than that which has heretofore existed since its emanci 
s, we were decidedly impressed with the convic- 
We 


latter opinion because the strongest hatred ba j 
' o 


pation ; nevertheles 
were inclined to this 
been instilled into the minds of all ranks against monarchy during the 
pean » neonte imbil hat love for 
| revolution, in the course of which the people imbibed that ve for 
— . , a stelle characte . the feel 
| anpointing their own rulers which so essentia ly characteri ie fee 
iy ° ° . a ' Ps 
Certain it is, however, that thei 
| were persons, friends of the Liberator, who did advocate the conve! 
| himself was not 


| ings and opinions of republics. 


i sion of the republic into a monarchy—but Bolivar 
‘one of these. He always and wisely too, we think, insisted on the 
: ° ’ . T| = 

wan cit “eeb neatatataine e int hi 
| indispensable necessity of maintaining the republic ins 3 
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we are at liberty to state on ‘most unquestionable authority—an 
authority derived from those who are in habits oi personal inter- 
course With him. 

But we can set this point at rest, by inserting a letter from the 
Liberator himself, addressed to his friend in Carthagena; and we put 
this forward as a document that carries conviction on its face. The 
intense feeling, and ardent patriotism which this letter breathes, and 
the glowing and forcible language which clothe iis sentiments, ave 
irresistible. We place it before our readers without further comment. 


} others, delighted the company with their voices. 





«T have sacrificed my fortune and health to secure to my country 
liberty and happiness. Ihave cone all that T could, and have failed in 
making her contented and happy. JI now resign every thing to the 
wisdom of Congress, relying that it will effect what an individual has | 
failed to accomplish. ‘That civil war, which has stained the history 
of the South American States, may never be witnessed in Colombia, | 
is my most fervent prayer to Heaven. If to stay this, it is found in- | 

| 
| 


dispensably necessary by the Congress, and desired by the people, to 
introduce a monarchy, I will not rebel against their wishes: but, re 
member, the crown never goes on Bolivar’s head. 1 desire repose, 
and be sure, no act of my life shall ever sully my history, that affords 
me so much pleasure toreview. Posterity will do me justice, and an 
assurance of this is all I possess to make me happy. My best inten- 
tions bave been construed to the worst of motives, and in the United 
States, where Lexpected justice, I have been abused. What have t 
done to merit this?) Boru to a fortune and every comfort, L now pos- 
sess nothing but a ruined constitution. Could my enemies have 
desired more ? and that Lam thus destitute, is that Ihave thus willed. 
"Ibe resources of Colombia and her victorious armies have been at my 
individual disposal, and the consciousness of having done her no 
wrong, affurds me the greatest comfort,” 

The following is the letter of Mr. ‘Turner before adverted to, and 
Mr. Caicedo’s reply :— 

Mr. Turner lo Mr. Caicedo. 

The undersigned, His Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Pienipotentiary to the Republic of Colombia, has the 
honour to commence his correspundence with His Excellency Gene- 
ral Caicedo, Minister for Foreign Affairs to that Republic, by entering 
onan explanation with his Excellency respecting a subject ot vital 
importance, both to his own government and to that of Colombia, 
inasmuch as it involves the question of the continuance or cessation 
of the solemn engagements existing between the two countries. 

The undersigned, kuowing as he does the anxious wish of his sove- 
reign and his government for the welfare and happiness of Colombia, 
has observed with equal surprise and pain, in the Bogota Gazette of the 
Ith instant, the copy of an official message addressed by the Colom- 
bian Executive to Congress, proposing the establishment of a separate 
government for New Grenada, and the virtual dissolution of the Re- 
public. 

The undersigned does not pretend to interfere in the internal affairs 
ofthis country. His Majesty’s Government has, more than once, dis- 
claimed such attention. But be thinks he should be negleeting a sa- 
ered and iciportant duty, if he hesitated to notify his Excellency that 
it the above mentioned measure be sanctioned by the Congress, and 
carried into effect, the Treaty between Great Britain and Colombia 
will be instantly ipso facto annulled by that act, and the functions of 
the undersigned as British Envoy tothe Republic must immediately 
cease. 

‘The undersigned has no other object in making this communication 
to his Excellency than that of warning the Government of Colombia 
of the consequences of such an act, as afiecting the friendly relations 
of the Republic with a friendly Government, to whose representative 
the distinguished Chief of the Republic expressed, but yesterday, at a 
public audience, his determination to observe faithfuily the treaties 
which unite the two countries. 

‘The undersigned requests his Excellency to accept the assurances of 
his highest and most distinguished consideration. 

(Signed) 
British Legation, Bogota, 19th April, 1830. 


Bogota, April 20, 1830. 
To the Hon. William Turner, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of his Britannic Majesty, near the Government of 
Colombia. 

The undersigned Minister, Secretary of State in the department of 
Yoreign Relations of the Republic of Colombia, has bed the honour 
to receive and communicate to the Government the note which the 
Unvoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of H. B. M. has 
been pleased to transmit under date of yesterday, in which he ex- 
presses the regret he has felt on account of the Message submitted to 
Congress by the Executive Power on the 15th inst. proposing the es- 
tablishment of a separate government and in effect the dissolution of 
the Republic, and remarks that the cessation of his public functions 
would be the immediate consequence of the proposed measure, be- 


W. TURNER. 





cause it would ipso facto annul the treaty between Colombia and 
Great Britain. 
: The Message of the Government, which has excited the regret of | 
the Minister, to whom the undersigned addresses himself, far from ha- | 
Ving for its object the dissolution of the Republic, and to render un- | 
availing the sacrifices which have been made in bringing it into being, | 
was intended to preserve the Republic. ‘Chis it was which influenced | 
the Government to point out the provisionary and conciliatory means | 
which in its opinion would be best adapted to tranquilize the efferves- | 
cence of the public mind, in order that the Representatives of the ' 
people of ancient Venezuela and New Grenada might deliberate calm- | 
ly on the union unfortunately interrupted, accommodate their differ- | 
ences, andd4orm such a compact as should be found most expedient. 
‘The undersigned is directed to make this representation to the Minister 
inthe most explicit manner; and assures him that union is, and ever 
has been the object to which the Colombian Government has directed 
its constant efforts. It is the policy which the Government has uni- 
tormly pursued; for it believes that union is competent to secure the 
happiness of the people, and no pacific means will be neglected to ef- 
lect its attainment. . 
veal eho we aie ei he, ceisoas olmeranc of the 
hy iain oe vet ge — who have acknowledged 
and the atetindes : wo te lave ac leved of the mother country ; 
10 the Minkent - = oo irected the undersigned to declare explicitly 
lanmiend teeth om Aeaped Majesty, that whatever may be the 
tory actually inci te Phage em 4 shall hereafter exist, in the terri 
serve, with the onaee aan a epub = © i$ Its inviolable purpose to ob- 
ihe Treaty betwens a “pen in time past, the stipulations of 
The assurances which th Chief M oo are ; 
given to your Exesilan: ah ie Magistrate of the Government has 
the differences which | se not be inivinged ; for whatever may be 
Government believes t A regen agitate the Colombian people, the 
undersizned. that all ‘an salely aver, through the medium of the 
ie thet an are agreed in fulfilling what has been expressed in 
the Pee Dame, towards a friendly nation which has preserv 
the best Gadeesiendie mph y nation which has preserved 
‘ g with the Republic, and to which it is under 


obligations which it i . 
iedgement. hich it is bound to remember with gratitude and acknow- 
The undersigned Mir 


tions of the Republic 
© satisfactory to the Er 





1 ister, Secretary of State and of Foreign Re- 
of ~semnie, _bopes that this explanation will 
rape 9+ » wuvoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
moxt di = Br itannic Majesty, to whom he offers the asearances of his 

stinguished consideration and respect. | 


(Signed) DOMINGO CAICEDO. 


Niblo’s ™ ee 
0's delightful Gardens is the grand place of resort for evening 
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| but an exact imitation of Filch ? Regard Mrs. Lobkin’s mother-like 


Sic Aliow. 


promenaders. In addition (o the attractive variety and seenic effect 
there produced, concerts are occasionally given, in which the most 


Ee ————— 


conspicuous performers in the city, vocal and instrumental, are 
ployed. ‘The concert of Friday would have done honour to 
place of the kind. Mrs. Knight, Miss George, Signor Rosich, 
Mr. 


em- 
any 
and 
q@, 


oe 


gnra and 


Mr. Norton, both of kiown celebrity, played delightful concertos on 


their respective instruments, the violin and trampet. Mr. Boyle pre 
sided at the pieno, and sung “ Let us haste to Kelvia Grove,” and 


the “ Water Lily,” with inuch taste and feeling. T'wo Overtures 


trom Rossinimthat of Tancredi and another—opened the first and 


second Avis of the performances. 
Mr. Nivlo’s Garden is not Vaushall, but it 
‘poloyvy tor it. 


is certainly a very fai 
‘The grand walk in the ceutre is really a magnificent 
sigit.—b consisis of a uumerous series of colunmns and arches, richly 
and fancifally illuminated. These ere thrown by an ingenious device 
info extensive perspective at one extremily, while the other presents 
a spacious iniror, which reflects the whole secne in the opposite di- 
rectiou, and tie illusion is so complete, that the visitant imagines the 
walk to be of quadruple the extent it really is. We may add that Mr. 
N. has the power to light up his garden in this superior manuer, in con- 
sequence of an economical plan of manufacturing his own gas, for 
which purpose he has erected an elaborate apparatus on the premises. 





Miss Sterling’s Concert, which took place on Tuesday, under the 
kind direction of that eminent musician, Mr. Etienne, was exceed- 
ingly weil attended,—and the performances were of that choice and 
exquisite character, that commanded the most unbounded applause 
from all present. The delicious voices of the Misses Gillinghams, the 
fine bass of Mr. Fehrman, and the the contra alto of Mrs. Sterling, 
were listened to with deep attention; while the wonders wrought by 
Mr. Segura on the violin, astonished the auditory, The ductt with 
Mr. Etienne on the piano, was avery chaste and beautiful perform- 
ance. We cannot to-day go into the analysis of the different pieces 
as we intended, but must close with observing, that the execution of 
Ma Fanchette est charmante, which was encored, removed ail the 
remaining doubts of the unrivalled powers of Miss Sterling. We 
shall hear no more invidious comparisons—the spell is broken. 





Stories of Waterloo.—We have already quoted from the above very 
interesting work, the description of the battle of Quatre Brass and 
Ligny, on the 16th June, and shall next week present the vivid ac- 
count of the action of Waterloo itself. The article of to-day, in- 
serted in another column, describes the intermediate events of the 
17th ef June, preparatory to the great and final conflict of the 18th. 





The Thatched House and Gardens appertaining, lately opened at 
Jersey City, forms a cool and very agreeable excursion for a warm 
afternoon. Its proximity to, and ready access from the city, by 
means of the excellent steam-boats now plying across the river at 
reduced prices, places the comforts of this retreat within the reach of 
every one. A Dejeunea la Fourchette is advertised for next Monday 
week. 





New Works.—‘‘ Sketches of the Lives of the Signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence of the United States. By N. Dwight. New 
York. J. &J. UWarper. 12mo. pp. 373." This work is principally 
intended for the use of schools, and is well adapted for the purpose. 
The paper is good and the mechanical part is very neatly executed. 

“Sketches of Public Characters. By Ignatius Loyola Robertson, 
L.L.D., a resident of the United States. New York. Published by 
E. Bliss. 1830.” Thisisa pleasant and readable volume upon every 
day subjects, without any pretension to or effort at fine writing ; and 
the eminence of some of the public characters mentioned gives the 
book additional interest. 


We give place to the following ingenious article from an esteemed 
correspondent, on the plan, plot, and design, of Mr. Bulwer’s novel, 
Paul Clifford. The analogy pointed out between the work just 
named, and Gay's tale of the Beggar's Opera, is certainly very strik- 
ing, and worthy the attention of the curious in literature. 


MR. BULWER AND JOIN GAY. 

Much has been said about the new novel, entitled Paul Clif- 
ford, and every body seems te concur in the propriety of giving 
it praise, for brilliant wit and keen satire, for interesting incident, 
and strong situation, for highly wrought pictures, and natural pa- 
thos, for a deep insight into human nature and novelty of senti- 
ment and design. We feel inclined to add our mite of appro. 


bation in every particular excepting the last, neither novelty of 
design nor nove 
last work—but e¢ rudice the novel is founded in, and the ideas are bor- 
rowed from that cleverest of all clever satires, the Beggar's Opera 
by John Gay. It may be expected that to back so round an asser. 
tion, we are prepared with proof, from this we do not blench. That 
Gay did not make direct personal allusions, and that Mr. Bulwer 
has done so we admit; but this is the only shade of novelty which 
the latter can claim—and we can fairly aitribute such circumstance 
to the license which writers of the present day bave been secured in, 
by the exertions of Erskine and others, who have shorn the law of 
libel of half its terrors, especially when compared with the state of 
opinion on that subject in Gay's time. Having thus premised, we 
proceed now to the characters introduced by both writers, and the 
sentiments which they are made to utter:—Whiat is Mrs. Lobkins, 
but an evident descendant of Mrs. Peachum. She is born and bred 
a thief, and all her relations have dieu by the arm of the law, and 
been exhibited in Surgeons Hail, (“ flashed tlieir ivories in a glass 
case,’’)—she had no daughter it is true, but examine her language to 
her adopted son; the advice she bestows upon his youthful mind, al- 
lowing for the difference of sexes, is precisely the same as that beld 
by the Peachum’s to their daughter Polly. Again, what is Dummie 
exhortation to Paul Clifford, and compare it with Mrs. Peachum’s 
good advice to Filch. The latter tells Filch to be sure to learn his 
catechism, for a man makes but a “ poor figure” before the Ordinary 
who cannot answer to that. Mrs. Lobkins inculcates the same lesson 
to Paul, in nearly the same words. The comparison between rogues 
and placemen is actually the theme of Gay's work, as it is of Bul- 








ty of sentiment are to be found in Mr. Bulwer’s | 
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wer’s,—and they equally compare the internal regulations adopted by 
gangs of thieves, to those which are adopted by Ministers of State. 
Read Mr. Augustus Tomlinson’s philosophy, especially that which 
appertains to inventing soft terms for hard deeds, and then take the 
scene in the Beggar’s Opera, the thieves carousal, to which Mr. 'Tom- 
linson’s observations are directly analogous. If Mr. ‘Tomliason be a 
“ Tax Collector,” what are Messrs. Ben Budge, Mat of the Mint, &c. 
but “Retrenchers of the Superfluities of Mankind.” Regard the 
character of William Brandon—what is it but a refined and gentle- 
manlike Peachum;—regard his conduct to Lucy Brandon in urging 
the suit of Mauleverer, and compare it with Peachum’s advice to 
Polly—in which he asks ber whether she had not “ the common views 
of a gentiewoman in her marriage,” which he explains, to be the “hope 
of widowhood and a good jointure.” In short, open Bulwer’s novel 
where you will, you can find the source of all his ideas in Gay’s 
Opera. We have, as yet, made no remarks upon the heroes, Clifford 
and Macheath—but their similarity in every particular is so evident, 
that we really should be at a loss to discover any discrepancy, ex- 
cepting in one point, the natural good disposition of Bulwer’s hero 
prevents his being guilty of those sins towards the fair sex, which 
Gay’shero unfortunately commits. But their bravery, their dislike of 
bloudshed, their ability and enterprise, are the same, and manifested in 
the same way—and Peachum’s observation—that Mackleath keeps 
“too good company ever to be rich,”—applies to Pepper's remon- 
strances to Lovett. We have now to speak of the heroines of either 
work, and here Bulwer has certainly steered clear of following Gay's 
example, in taking his heroine from the same dregs of the town which 
furnishes both heroes,—but in this, we humbly conceive, lies mucir 
of Gay’s superiority. In rendering Polly an amiable and charming 
creature, he has achieved the most arduous task possible ;—bred up 
by dissolute and abandoned parents, he yet saves her from their pol- 
lution in an easy and natural manner,—-and when she relates, that 
“Nimming Ned hath brought in a hoop, petticoat, a pair of silver 
candlesticks, a perriwig, a damask window-curtain, and one silk stock- 
ing, from the fire that happened last night,’’ the reader at once ab- 
solves her from the turpitude of sharing in those actions which she 
relates, and feels that in the midst of duplicity she yet maintains a 
character of artless simplicity. Bulwer’s Lucy is a very different, but 
rot less amiable character—nor do we blame him for not attempting 
that which we conceive almost an impossibility—the creation of a se- 
cond Polly. In conclusion, we perfectly agree with Mr. Bulwer, that 
‘A Highwayman, masked, armed, mounted, and trotting over Houns 
low-heath, is as pretty a rascal as the Continent ever produced,”’—and 
we willadd, as any Highland sheep-stealer, or foreign pirate of them 
all_—and we know that there are more romantic and chivalrous traits 
of character to be found in that now extinct class of robbers, than ia 
almost any other persons of the same description; and we are in- 
debted to Mr. Bulwer for fearlessly taking the field in their behalf, and 
with such success. Ilouns.ow AnD Fincuey. 


EJEUNE A LA FOURCHETTE.—At the Thatched House, Jersey City.— 
The subseriber will give a French Breakfast at the above named establish 
ment on Monday the fifth day of July, to be served from 8 o’clock to 11. The sub- 
ecriber hopes that those of his friends and the public who wish to celebrate th- 
glorious events of the 4th free from the bustle and confusion of the city, in the midse 
of good fare andin a retired and beautiful siiuation, will honour him with theirt 
conipany. [June 26.) THOMAS JAMES, 
SYLVESTER, 150 Broadway, New York, begs most respecttu'ly to inform his 
friends that he continues to distribute prizes from his very lucky office—Syl- 
vester has been particularly fortunate in sending Capitals abroad. Persons at a 
distance can have the origin-! tickets sent by addressing alineto Sylvester, New 
York. A New York Lottery will be drawn every Thursday, and tickets in general 
$5—when a remittance is made, the full amount will be sent, also the scheme and 
official drawing, which are puplished in the Reporter, and sent free to allwho deat 
with Sylvester.—My distant friends will accept my thanks for their liberal patron- 
age--Exchange and Commission business as usnal. [June 26. 


ALUABLE PUBLICATIONS.—Christian’s Library.—The New-York Pro- 
testant Episcopal Press, instituted in 1828, for the publication of books, 
tracts, &c. illustrative of the doctrine, order, and worship of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States, will short!y issue the first volume of a series of 
stuudard works, by divines of the Church of Nngland and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church inthe United States, in quarterly volumes of 300 pages, 12mo. each, at $4 
per annum, or $3 if paidin advance. The work will be obhed by the Rev. William 
K. Whittingham, late Secretary of the General P. E. Sunday School Union, and 
accompanied by prefaces and notes, biographical, historical and illustrative. 
This work being strictly a periodical may be forwarded by mail to subscribers. 
A LIFE OF BISHOP HEBER, by his Widow. to »ppear simultancously with thé 
London copy, aud published for the benefit of the family of the Bishop, is now in 
press by the same institution, aud will shortly appear in two volumes &vo. A 
handsome likeness of the Bishop will be prefixed to the first volume. Orders for 
either of the above works may be addressed (post paid) to J. V.VAN INGEN, 
May 15—laf3t] Agent of the New-York Protestant Episcopal Press, 46 Lumber-st. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 




















Ships. | Masters. | Days of sailing from, Days of sailing from 
| New York. Havre. 

No.1.Charlemagne, Robinson, |Feb. 1, Junet, Oct. 1 Mar.20,July 20,Noy.20 
Oid Line—Havre, E.L.Keen,| “ 10, ** 10, “ 10. Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Dec. t 
2.Chas.Carroll |Clark, + 20, * 20 20) "10 "10 ” 40 
1.Edw.Quesnel,|Hawkins, \Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1| »99 789 «7 90 
Old Line—HenrilV..| J.B. Pell, * 10, “ 10, “ 10’'May 1 Sept.1 Jan. 3 
2. France, '}. Funk, 20, * 20 * 20) "10 739. ” J0 

1. Sully, |R.J.Macy jAp’l. 1, Aug.1,Dec.1) "20 "20 eH 
Oldl.ine—Francois ist) W.Skiddy “+ 10, “ 10, ** 10) June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
2. Erie, jd. Funk, mn * wm“ Di *-@ * = 

1. Formosa, }Orne, May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1) "20 "20 ” 2@ 
Old Line—De Rhan:, |Depeyster,| “ I, ‘* 10, ** 10\July 1 Nov. 1 Mar. 1 
2.Edw.Bonaffe, | Hathaway eR * ik * 2a, *10 "10 ” ly 


Passageinutho Cabin to or from Havre, one hundredand forty dollars, iuchu - 
ding beds, bedding, wine, andstores of every description. 

Oid Line. —Owners,C. Bolton Fox & Living ston, Miles R. Burke, 63 Washing 
ton street, New York. Crassous & Boyd, Brokers. Ageutsat Havre,Larue & 
Palmer. Nos. lL and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents, Crassous & Boyd, corner 
of Wall and Pear! streets, New York.—Agentset Havre, 1, E. Quesnel, Paine 
—2, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard& Co. All these packets take a mail bag locked froin 
the Post Office. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships Masters Daye of suiling from , Days of sailing from 
| New York. Liverpool. 

No.1. New York, Bennet, Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.1,/ Feb. 16, Junel6,Oct. 18 
4. York, iDeCest, |} * & *§ & © Gy * Be, © O46, ag 
3. Manchester, Sketchly “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,;/Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 3, 
2. Win. Byrnes, Hecketaf,| ‘“* 24, ‘* 24, * 24) * 8, % § «& 8, 
1. Wim. Thompson Maxwell, ‘Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. 1,| “ 16, ** 16, * 18, 
4.Geo. Canning, (Allyn, se &RB" & * Ye HY ee eG 
3. Caledonia Rogers, ¢ 16, ** 16, ** 16,| April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1, 
2. John Jay, lHoldrege,! ‘* 24, ** 24, ** 24; * & * 8 * 8, 
1. Canada, |Graham, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, * 16 
4. Napoleon, Smith, eoe*- @& * Gt * & *  * Se 
3. Florida, Tinkham,, ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, May 1,Sep. Idan. 4 
2.Birmingham, Harris, ‘oa, * te, * oi * Go eee 
1. Pacific, Crocker, |Aprill, Aug. 1,Dec.1,, ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 45, 
4. Silas Richards, |Woldrege,| ** 8, ‘* 8, ** §&,| ‘* 24, ** 24, ** 24, 
3. Britannia, Marshall,| ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16,|) June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 2}, 
®.SilvanusJenkins Allen, “nm “8%, “t) * &® @ = 8, 


Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool! .thirty guincas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
enineas : including beds, bedding, wine, andstores of every description. 

No. land 3, Old Line. —Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-street, No. 
2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam}. Hicks & Sons.—No. 4 
Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Agentsin Liverpool Istand 3dLine,Cropper,Benson& Co. 2d.Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 

*. The whole ofthose vessels are of the very first description, are exceedingly 

well foundand commanded by the most experienced navigators. Every comfort 
and convenience for the passengersis provided bythe owuers, audupremiit.og as 
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tention shew by the captains and vilicerson Wie Voyage. 
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eluretin — accompanied him in the boarding, with disobeying a y ae much (ey resembie io their physical natures the greaiest mur- ote yee hinge oe on i uental onenol eee - 
‘ ne . - 6 ° e r . 
orders, aud declared that now there pag! Ly nage Bo oma When I visited the pirate in the Moorisa castle w here he was con-|the te nder-hearted lasses, as they ar sO ean and he. z up ' 
lives. Late asthe hour was, and long as - ~ ) : fay - of el- | Gined, he was silting in bis cold, narrow, and miserable cell, upon a pal- | qaent ll of either party, could not fail of b gly Allended the i ain 
trom the Morning Star, be determined to Pt an ‘od ve sel, by see- | let ol straw, eating his coarse meal trom a tin plate. I thought bim | with the gallant and chivalrous bearing of the = deeply impres, we’ 
lectually preventing the escape ol those in the ue se dl pyr — prin- | more an object of pity than vengeance; he looked so worn with dis- | the beds 1m the house were long ago bespoke Young her, ych 8 
ing them destroyed before his or a tied r dd — tales; ’ and in | ease, su Cru hed with sulle rng, yet so affable, frank, and kind in his|them at least.“ to carry double ;” for the sox a + me ah 
ciple inculcatec by the old pps sn aie atte y about and run- | address; tor be happened to be in a communicative mood, a thing that | straw sbaken round the room, WIth sheaves for + _ wes tie ow 
pursuance ol his doctrine, lost not a mor en : j traces of the vessel, | Was by no means common with him. He spoke of his long confine | tle efter eleven I laid me down on this primitive bed wasters *. was 
ning back Dut it was too late; he ee ) d “ we baegane trodden») eed “till [ thought the tears were about to start from his eyes, and al- | were from time to fime, till a much later hour distant Ot aay slomb d, © 
and so consoled bimseil, wes a Nowe ie ' Ps o *« sll Admiralty luded to bis approaching trial with satisfaction ; but his predominate lithe revellers around me, e¢ hoed, as it were hen "CO DY the toa e we) 
the sea, many fathoms below the ken aud cognizance o al ¢ characteristic, lerocity, appeared in his small piercing black eyes be- | house. At length ail this died away; the drinke . dee bee _ 
Courts : : lo Et » On his voyage he [tore | lefi lim, as he alluded to his keeper, the Provosi, in such a way | one--some ot them literally so; the lights pet theanin OF One “ | 
Soto, thus satisfied, bent his course lo Europe. i ; le me oust or blood was not yet extinguished. | nothing was to be heard but the roar of +t) me ; 
fe! t {I brig, boarded, plundered, sunk ber, and, that he | that made me sasye { bis desire tor b was 0 } ~ aid eee + of ie wind amy fz the tre 
ell in with 8 = “ ' } »ncountering ing witnesses of | Wheo he appeared in court on his trial, his demeanour was quite al- | the dasu of the waters over the mil!-weir Without, ming * i 
might set agele run the besaré ot & " aa tior of one individual, | tered; he seemed to me to bave suddenly risen out of the wretch he | mantically with the murmuring snore of the man - Sune Mog — 
hes guilt, murdered the crew, wit . the ¢ “4 D p . ki vledge of the | Was im the cell to all the qualities L had heard of him; he stood erect | The next morning (being SSunday*), we arose ale ai foe 8 ns 
whom he too’ tg Ying i “rt ry vod ~ d. , Lb it taithtul to aud unembarrassed ; spoke with a strong voice, attended closely to the | but business was not at once commen ed; some these ens pet - 
course to Corunna, ware bes ds gage spate rs Ped made tull use of the | proceedings, occasio ally examined the witnesses, and at the conclu- | qui ed a little more sleep, some a little wakine ‘ BLO Cn 
ane premeepres OF sel-prolechos, ee bt th a tine d port, he | sion protesied against the jastice of bis trial. He sometimes spoke | could turn their mindsto such important avocati ns nad P o di 
unfortunate sailor, aud found himeelt hy righ . oy se "My vie ad » lto the guards around bim, and sometimes affected an air of careless- | Landsmanship too were not yet arrived, but they nai be "y te : : . 
came up to him at the nels, ag C == : ‘es 7 Ves a withe re irk : | ness of his awtul situation, which, however, did not sit easy upon him. } in coaches or on borseback, party after per y, in « sek . : \ 
aid he, ted reed y+ * peer ay soy ‘ one duty well en i ‘| am i.ven bere the leading trait of bis mind broke forth; for when the in- | ‘The Rasenmuelle was very pretily situated anior £ high ol fv “ sf 
saee, psy a ' a Ge a : i tant’ li drew a pisio | terpreter commenced his office, the language which he made use of | little brook that runs from a rather large pe nd, of the very eles. 
obliged to you for you ates ) . bod board, took the Helm | bemg pedantic and alfecied, Soto interrupted him thus, while a scowl | ter Lever saw: so clear indeed was it, that though of ex, " 
and shot jhe man ; thea coolly pong Syne , shi Sates i de if he |oat upon his brow that terrified the a * ot words, “I don’t under. | depth in some places, the weeds and shells and pebbies 5 a , 
himself, and steered into his native — a a a, pa _ Oo gpmeing apt speak Spenish like others, and L ‘Il listen to you.” | the insects crawling on them, were as distinctly visible a om 
had returned frow en honest voyege oe tie an tal . : i - W he u the dirk which belonged to Mr. Robertson, and the trunk and } bad been but a few inches below the surface. The rm eck: 
én a false name, disposed of a great part of lis booty, and atier a rt , a ay Gul . . k atataind the tte ovely one, and the effect altogether was new : + morni ge 
tay set out for Cadiz, where he expecied a market fur the remainder, | Chote aken from ir. Gibson, ao it » por ket-bo contain ig * Pte anger ye ons al nh ee 5A W = ine. ‘The 
We had a fair wind until he came in sight of the coast near that city aled Captain's handwriting were placed betore him, and proved to . he mie ’ ‘id. | . Brae e, — the walks 8round 
| , : . hula. inch en neste exper ling to go into bis ane hor have Leen luundin bis room; aud when the maid-servant ol the ta- | crowded ss } one jut ga ant-looking young fe lows: ome s - 
pe yey ape Praag J shit ; ito the westward, and sudden! vera proved that she tound the dirk under bis pillow every morning | beards and mustachios, some in yellow buck-skin breeches and au 
nge neat morning, but the wi in He rigl te the land He luffed bie on arranging his bed; and when he was contronted with bis own | mous jack-boots, with heavy jingling spurs tastened to to 1 “4 ‘ 
began to blow a heavy gale; i wes ty i joan da . 1 a point that | black slave, between two way-lights, the countenance of the villain | with gaily-colonred caps, and tassels lo their pipes; while their it w 
ship as close to “4 ner rec off to adnan’ but his lee-way carried | 4ppeared in its true nature,—not depressed or sorrowful, but vivid and | many accoutred with lambs-wool lussar saddies, and crescents on, asin 
pny the | esd be-< . . aught when he least expected the | ferocious: and when the patient and dignified Governor, Sir sseeege cio ends, and papell ot td head-stalls, Were grazing among Ai 
trap. The gale increa ed—the night grew pilchy d wk—the roaring | Vou, passed the just sentence of the law upon him, he looked daggers | trees; While the young girls belonging to the mill, anc 


rebounds, 


breakers were on his lee-beam, the drifting vessel str hes, 
and —the ery of horror rings through the fi 
dage, and despair is in the eyes of the demon-crew 
amidst the wrath of the storm and the darkened face of Heaven, for | 


strikes age ng cor- 


the first time, strikes terror on their guilty hearts Death is belore 
them, but not with a mereilul quickness does Le approa h; hour after 
hour the frightful vision glares upon them, and at length disappears 
only to come again in a more dreadful form. ‘The tempest abates, and 
the sinners were spared for the time | 
| 


As the daylight broke they took to their boats and abandoned the 
vessel to preserve their lives. But there was no repentance in the pr 
rates; along with the night and the winds went the voice of con 
science, and they thought uo more of what had passed 
upon the beach gazing at the wreck, and the first thought of Soto was | 


They stood 


to sel! it and purchase another vessel for the renewal ot his atrocious 
pursuits, Wath the marked decision of bis character, be proposed his 
intention to bis followers, and received their full approbation The 
plan was instantly arranged; they were to present themselves as ho- 
nest shipwrecked mariners to the authorities at Cedia: Bolo was to 
take upon himself the office of mate, or contra-maestra, \o au imagina- 
ry captain, aod thus obtain their sanction in disposing ot the vessel. 
In their assumed characters, the whole proceeded to Cadiz, and pre- 
sented themselves before the proper officers of the marine. Their story 
was listened to with sympathy, andfora few days every thing went 
on to their satisfaction. Soto bad succeeded so well asto conclude 
the sale of the wreck with a broker, for the sum of ore thousand 
seven hundred and fifty dollars; the contract was signed, but fortu- 
nately the money was not yet paid, when suspicion arose, {rom some 
inconsistencies in the pirates’ account of themselves, and six of them 
were arrested by the authorities. Soto and one ot his crew instantly 
disappeared from Cadiz, and succeeded in arriving « the neutral 
around before Gibraltar, and six more made their escape to the Car- 
raceas. i 

None were permitted to enter the fortress of Gibealiar, ® itkout per- 
mission foam the Cevernor, uf a proper passport. Soto and his com 
panion, therefore, took up their quarters at a Posada on the neutral 
ground, aud resided there in security lor several days. The busy and 
daring wind of the former con!d not long remain inactive: he propo- 
sed to his companion to attempt to enter the garrison in disguise and 
by stealth, but could not prevail upon him to consent. He therefore 
resolved to g9 in alone ; and the object of his doing so was to procure 
a supply of money by a letter of credit which he brought with bim 
trom Cadiz. His companion, more wise than he, chose the safer 
course; he knew that the veutral ground was not controllable by the 
laws either of the Spaniards or the English; and jalthough there was 
not much probability of his being discovered, he resolved not to trust 
to chance in so great a stake as his life; aud he proved to have been 
right in his judgment, for had he gone to Gibraltar, he would have 
shared the fate of hischief. ‘This man is the only one of the whole 
gang who has not met with the punishment of his crime, for he sue- 
eceded in effecting his escape on board some vessel. It 
s ispected to what country he is gone; 
registered. 














is not even | 
but his description, no doubt, is | 
The steward of the Morning Star informed me, that he is 
s tall stout mao, with fair hair, and fresi complexion, of a mild and 
entle countenance, but that he was one of the worst villains of the 
whole piratical crew. [believe he is stated to bea Frenchman. 

Soto secured his admission to the garrison by a false pass, and took 
up bis residenee at an interior tavern in a uarrow lane, which rans off 
the main street of Gibraltar, and is kept by a man of the name of Bas- 
so. The appearance of { the associations of 
the worthy Benito’s life I have occasion to pass the door {re q rently 
at night, for our barracks (the Casemate) is but a few yar Is from it { | 
never look at the place without feeling a vivid and involuntary sensa 
tion of horror—the smoky and dirty 1 


iis House suits well with 


)ks—the distant groups of dark 
Spaniards, Moors, and Jews, their sallow countenances made yellow 


by the light of dim oil-lamps—the unceiled ratlers of the rooms above, 


een through unshuttered windows, and the consciousness of their 
having covered the atrocious Soto, combine this effect upon me. 
In this den the villain remained for a few weeks, and during this 


time seemed to enjov himself as if he 
he story ie told Basso of ims 
(ribraltar on his way to Cadiz from M 


had never committed a murder. 
inces was, that he had come to 


| and was merely awaiting 


secu 


aca 





the arrival of a friend. He dressed expensively—generally wore a 
white hat of the best English quality, silk stockings, w lite trowsers, 
snd a blue frock coat. Lis whiskers were large and bushy. and | 
har, Which was very black, pro long and naturally curled, was 
much in the style of a l mnidon preac er ot proy retic and anti-noetic 
rvtoriety He was ck e| ly mwoed withthe sun, and had an air and 
uit expressive of his d, enterprising, and desperate mind. Indeed 
when I saw him io bis cell and at trial, although his frame was at 
tenuated almost to a skelet Mm, histace pale yellow. his eves 5s cer 
and his hair closely shorr., he st exhi +t ne traces {f what he 
ad been—still retained his erect and | airless iage, his quick fiers 
and malevolent eye, bis hurried i concis eech. and his close and 
pertinent style of remark i ay redio me sucha man as Would 
ave made a heroin the ranks ot his countrs had circumstances pla 
1 him inthe proper road to fame; but ignorance and poverty turned 
’ ) the most ferocious robber one who might have rendered service 
and been an honour to his sunken country I muld like to hear 
What the phrenologists say of bis head; it apne ito me to be the 
most peculiar I had ever seen, aad certainly 


rasthe bump ¢ les 
iweness went, bore their theory fully out. It is ramoured here that 
the scull has been sent to the savans of Edinburgh; if this be the case 
we shall no doubt be made acquainted with their sage Opinions upon 

the subject, and great conquerors will receive a farther assurance / 


| ine on one 


at heart, and assumed a hortid silence, more eloquent than words. 


hit 
‘The criminal persisted up to the day before his execution in assert- 


Helpless they lie | 'g his innocence, and inveighing against the injustice of his trial ; but 


the certainty of his fate, and awilul at length 
subdued him Ile made an unreserved confession of his guilt, and 
became truly penitent; gave upto his keeper the blade of a razor 
which he bad secreted between the soles of his shoes for the acknow- 
ledged purpose of adding suicide to his crimes, and seemed to wish for 
the moment that was to send him before his Creator. 

[ witnessed his execution, and I believe there never was a more con- 
trite man than he appeared to be; yet there were no erivelling fears 
upon him—bhe watked firmly at the tail of the fatal cart, gazing some- 
times at his coffin, sometimes at the crucifix which be held in his hand. 
The symbol of Divinity he frequently pressed to his lips, repeated tbe 
prayers spoken in hisear by the attendant clergyman, and seemed re- 
gardle s vl every thing but the world to come The gallows was 
erected beside the water, and fronting the neutral ground Hie moun- 
ted the cart as firmly as be had walked bebind it, and held up his face to 
Heaven and the beating rain, calm, resigned, but unshaken ; and find- 
ing the halter too high tor his neck, he boldly stepped upon his coffin, 
and placed his head in the noose, then watching the first turn of the 
wheels, he murmured * adios todos,”* andleaned forward to facilitate 
his tall. 

The black slave of the pirate stood upon the battery before his dy- 
ing master to behold the termination of a series of events, the recital 
of which to his African countrymen, when he shall return to his home, 
will give them, no doubt, a dreadful picture of European civilization. 
The black boy was acquitted at Cadiz but the men who bad fled to the 
Carraccas as well as those arrested after the wreck, were convicted, 
executed, their limbs severed, and hung on tenter-hooks, asa warn- 
ing to pirates 

Irom the length of this letter I am compelled to conclude, al- 
though I fain would send you some things worth reading. I find I 
have an accumulation of comments tosend. However, yon may ex- 
pect them next month, unless another Benito appear before that time. 


*« Farewell all.’”’ 


the voice of religion, 


—>— 
DUELS OF THE GERMAN STUDENTS. 
From“ Recollections of a Gottingen Student.” 


The same reasons for which a student would avoid pistols would 
induce him to eschew the small-sword,as they were equally forbidden. 
At Jena, bowever, the small-sword was used, though | have beard that 
tatal accidents were of more fre quent there than at Gottingen. I was 
told by a student that bad studied at Jena, that (he weapon used there 
for learning and practice, unlike the foil generally employed in 
fencing, had a sharp point, but that there was a button about a third of 
an inch up the blade, to prevent its running farther into the flesh; so 
that the students seemed to have resolved that e1 
the art ought to be attended by 


ven the learning of 
some pain and peril. 

To return to a regular Gotungen duel. Supposing all preliminaries 
now arranged—a sufiicient scene pumped trom some yielding for—and 
anroom hired for the purpose, at some distance from the town (there 
were two or three especially favourite resorts for this purpose), the 
parties, with their triends, proceeded thither in open carriages, either 
over night, or early in the morning; for in the morning duels usually 
took place. If the reader has any curiosity to know the minutia of 
such a proces ding, he will perhaps have no objection to acco npany 





ccasion, When there were between thirty and forty duels 
to befuught! The Luenebourgers and Holsteiners had quarrelled to- 
gether, and one party went up and down the streets running up against 
the other, till almost ¢ very one had two or three duels on 
Que of my Scotch friends was very intimate with the Luenebourgers 
at the time, and sitting with a j 


irty of them in one of the public gar- 
; ) 





dens, one of them said to him, “Come, 8S——, thou'rt a good Schlae- 
ger, go Out and quarrel with some of them ;’’ so he and another ac- 
}; cording y went ou ane seeling two i risteine rs, ru bed shi ulders: 
ove turned round nd ed the Luenebs irger bis name, a short pro- 


cess sometimes adopied,) and as be was going away, my friend called 




















atter them—* And my name is S—. “ Good,” was the answer: and 
in about ten minutes they were both challenged Ui course most of 
the British at Gottingen were curious to be present at the going loose 
is the phrase is) « ne of their countrymen, and those who did feel 
so, arranged, to be present A young Englishman and I started on 
rrseback over night for the RasenmueAle, a little more than two miles 
n the town, where the duels were to take place the next morning: 
was about nine wh we lett Gottingen, and pitch dark; being in 
Ma We wenta ¢ tous ruute to avoid, or mislead suspicion id 
ssoon as we turned off the highway, pushed on at a hard gallon. 
“ considering the darkness of the night, and that had never 
b 1 at road before, was not vervw prudent and so it turned ut, tor 
we 1 t got far before the P stine [ was riding e horses shared 
et al name of their owners,) stop; ead sliort before a 
ree y stones, nitched me ver his head n them We suc- 
ce with some difficulty, in recapturing th eathen beast, and, I 
sately and soundly remoanted, we proceeded at a slower and surer 
pace to the Rasen eb We arrived the ubout ten, and found our 
‘ nd, an se \ i< the Luenel purgers alrea iy there We occu 
pied a room by elves; some of the Hols'einers, who were also on 
the ind, tenanted anothe We had supper, and grog. and singing, 
and r in ) our party and the Holsteiners striving which should 
outvie the ¢« 


ther in proving their riotous recklessness of the morrow’'s 
r such almost it wasto be. Not only in the eyes of his com- 
panions did each future combatant wish to appear brave aad hearty to 


his hands. 


’ ; 1 perhans one wo 

| wo from the neighbouring village of Mengerhausen drawn th : Ge 
thus early to see if their father’s flour had been ground overs ' 

| not to get a glimpse at some of the smart young Burschen they - 
have heard of; these were seen either timidly peeping ont the 

| windows, or from behind corners, or more bold y, it it was their 

| mingling among the students. to dispense coffee, or Schnaps; an , 

bably not to get out of the group, they were thus compelled ‘ 


° s 0 
without a kiss or two being inflicted on them: then in the § 


great room—were lying about the shining swords and blood ae rou 
habiliments; a stranger might ‘indeed, as a friend of mine obse 

have rather supposed he had fallenin with a bivo racking detachy ne 
fo ‘Luetsow’s wilde verwegene gazd,’’—immortalised by the u 
forts of Buerger and \Veber—than with a party of youths, whose ard 


ness was to study the Pandects of the New Testament. Meany 

two hostile parties kept as much aloof as possible; if they did hap: 

to come in too close contact they spoke not, but looked unutter 
things—scowling most sulkily and spontaneously at each other; th 

who came as ‘‘ mere spectators,” being of neither Landsmanship : 


gied indifferently with either, unless quite unknown amor at ‘ ; 
Amusement aud the more serious occupation of eating were pot 

stand-still: some rowed about upon the pond, some played at 

pins, others at see-saw; and all, I should think, who could, breakfesi ; 
The principals were the provediiors of their own friends. At len 
the gradual cessation of arrivals, the withdrawing of parties into 
house, and the serious and eager looks of even the most careless, « 
nounced that ‘the sport was about to begin.” Scouts were seo 
horseback to station themselves at points commanding the differe: it 
approaches to the mill, in order to give immediate notice of the 9 
proach of any intruders. The scene of action was the Saal be 
mentioned, atolerable sized room, used on ocsasions (or more peace 
aid harmonious purposes than the present. Adjoining this were \s 
smaller rooms, one at each end. In one were the Luenebourger, : 
the other the Holsfeiners. 1 of course joined the former, as my Ineo : 
was among them. ‘The first that was ‘‘to go loose’ was a tal), ss 
well-made, handsome young man: his coat, waistcoat, and neck 

were removed; the right sleeve of bis shirt rolled and fastened: 

and a well-stuffed silken bandage drawn on the bare art, reac 

from the wrist to the elbow; several silk handkerchiefs were thes 

tened round his throat, and over them all one with a linen slifeor 
inside; the Paukhosen, a sort of leathern overalls, stuffed with bor 
hair, were next put on, so as to protect the thighs and abdomen; 9 | 
these coverings would have been used had the duel been withost B 
and Binde; but as this was not so serious an affair, those secir 
were superadded, the former a more than ordinarily strong and wel 
brimmed felt; the latter a stiff pasteboard belt, lined with horse-ta 
which was bounden round the waist; a well-chalked kid glove wa 
on the right-hand, and thus he was equipped In the mean while 
blade of the schlaeger had been carefully examined by some wes 
honse”’ to ascertain that ifs point and double edge were . : er ' 
sharp state; the blade was then screwed into the hand e, for o> 

nade in order to be of easier conveyance li ¢ 
_and a messenger was sent f0 ‘ 
od the Sas 


4 


gers were thus 
| pieces. All was now in readines 
}to gall him forth tothe fight. Both parties then enters : 
the floor of which two parallel straight lines, at about won 
tance, were drawn with chalk, called die Me nsuren—the measure 


ene 


one of these lines each combatant was to place his left to hog 

. —{forid 
expression, auf die Mensur gehen—to go on the measure ot 
duel: ) , h round, a 
ring it. either stenped back over the cha! sac 
sa . ! | , “craven.” The combatants, therefore 
valent to the old cry of “craven. he com ee 

. ach stood his 

stood opposite t yeach other: onthe left hand of Caen a lent Sele 
| wi : accidents, and a bilan ‘ 
| with a hat and bandages on in case of accidents, ane 
; ; . - cor 4’ ets ) 
in his hand ( Secondier } rugel—second's taff), 





this was done at the commencement of eac . 
k line, it was somewnh@ 


K 





to catch up the * 
oT 
and herewith an exper’ 


= , . |} nd: 
sery’ssword at the end of each round; 
pees or very low quart ¥ 


. , tot 
| would now and then parry a very high, ' rincinal’s 
being observed; for it was against all law vo I bade . 
I eee ied omfort him wit 
stood his Zewge, or witness, to assist and comfort ~ shoulde 
his sword between the rounds, and rest m on his s® 
trtheiescher chosen trom a ¢ . 
one side cot lly smoking 
{ chalk 





| 
| 





his ar 
ifferent Lancsmans 





}umpire (Un; ! 
either of the combatants, stood on ‘it 

} His duty was to mark the number of rounds pened . equisite 

door; to measure any wour 1 with a bit of straw of ther e ail dis 
if the duel was wilh Anschiss, (as this was: and to s 


ent 

















i 
. ‘ sir arms roune 
The spectators sto xd around, smoking, wiih | . a ae 
: ; ise sd looking on with scarce!) 
other’s necks, German wise, and] ok on portage bee ; 
jetv as indiffe rent persons show at a bi xing-m ' a rain 
, T . 4< re 
thorough silence Th none of the seco! eri ‘ ~ ~r" 
) > ” ' tant placed his tet! . 
On the measure, and each comvuaraMm | - - ~~ 
‘ | ? idu ing 
line. The opposite second then said Bindel . rn 
°o om ' Rasa .d their swords, and the & 4 
( he pr Ais sed ! r 
om er Soh he feng " . the other below. 3 
them obl juely with theirs, the one above > o 
econd cried “4 Gel len SS a=? Th are Amt he , 
’ ie | ' the other 
nds withdrawing their biunt sect g ‘ Fee fore 
‘ ‘ two comba 5s 6 + 
‘ Los’ —** Loose ch 0 aa 
one another; and egoing silence, then hes 
) an : ee ‘ 
4 nds, and the ¢ King 
eng aad hes ppp fe . need tor tu hewinl 
ing and | riing stee was now exschangee -* ee 
: , ~ ndication ¢ 3 
clashing There was nothing ke an! . ati ee ae 
, +1 | get io ea 
cert close as t ‘ ge 
lines; the parties kept close a " J stenpit > back an 18 
a little t » the right or to the left, but never an « blow £ 
' m4 seconc ‘ - Ae 
soon as the experienced eye of erher se* fighters, 


tween the 





| roared out “‘ Halt!” and they beth sprang ° | 
| ,ossibie, * ” 
* Sunday was the day selected us ® | 
the deels did not interfere with the jectures. 
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— — hinder the aiming of another blow. Silence | impossible to sty how extensive sway it may acquire. Yet Lhave | Lord of the Admiralty, who was a friend of Nélson, repeated to him 
peuers ~ , erhaps wiih the exception of the panting | every reason to think that these notions only form part of a German | at the next iaterview. From tuis time Lord and Lady Nelson 
owed, | News than the former had been ; while | student's stock of academical peculiarities, and that be lays them | never met. 
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{ the combatants, Mor —— te party to ascertain if any wound | aside with the Comment-book, the Schlaeger, and fear of the Carcer As Lady Hamilton's bistory has been given in many garbled forms 
» second searched the he gage = aoe round began and ended | Lam bound to say this, for out ot the walls of Gottingen I have ever | to the public, perhaps it may uot be uninteresting to read her own ac 
j been given. Noue had. throueh all the twelve, and then that af- | found the Germans a very trath-loving and falsehood-hating people | count, which has been corroborated by the late Marquis of Abercorn 
p heenme s00cem o leo shed and the two diiferent parties Fre- The duel my friend had in provision was, t believe, abandoned; | Her mother was a cook in a respectable family, whom, when Lady 


gaiche thout blood-shed ; 7 be " : ' 
rwas ee ie < n room to prepare for another. Considering | but he revenged himself on fortune on a subsequent oceasion: tor- | Hamilton, she frequently visited. In servitude herself, she attracted 
nto their 0 ‘ ' 


«dl . » . * ee : : : : 
hich the parties were usually cased up, it can bardly be tune, however, was quits with hin, as he rec eived an ugly cut across | the notice of Colonel Greville, a ne phew of Sir W. Hamilton's, 
re accidents should have been of rare occur: the nose. IT mention this, not with any imputation on his courage or | while she Was employed in scrubbing down the stairs. Struck by 


d, each 
way 





odered at that pac mae houlders, and chest, no blow could in-| skill, bat to give aa instance of the occasional impartiality of the Un- | her beauty he made her offers which she aces pied, and for some years 

e, for, except on the = seer . if learly in the favour of the | partheiescher. ‘This wound was pronounced at the time no Anschiss, | resided entirely with him, as did also her mother, ior she prote sted 

» wound; and ward 7 pe ‘b : . a Ade numerous protections, ra- | but whea De. Pauli came to dress it, he assured my iriend that be had , she could net reconcile herself to living in splendour, while her mo 
gern NH flesh of se ‘of the one sed parts. | never seen a wound with lairer pretensions to that honourable tithe ther wes in servitude. Greville, in consequence of his impradence 
ban with the Besh of any ’ jubt was the exact contrast ol | hough the duels | have described as having witnessed terminated | | 





rhe nest Luenebourger who was to fig 
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e former, 
mpany my t 


. four duels to bh 


vecame involved to a great amount, and Sir William Hamilton kindly 
ily, others were often attended with more serious circumstances. came forward and arranged his affaires. Greville was to 





being a very short tat fellow—this was the man tn wbose go out of 


rieud had insulted the two Holsteiners; and be had, 1} One took place while l " as al Grottingen, wherein one of the parties | the country, but before his departure, be informed his uncle that one 
ght in the course of that moruing His first paige | Was so severely wounded in the cheek, that he immediately fell, faint. | atfair sili pressed heavily upon his mind, and that was the situation 
ead of, his adversary, though a much larger mao, did not ing, tothe no small terror, it will be imagined, of the by-standers. | of Mrs Hart. Sir Williem desired him not to make himself uneasy 
ee a - ste rol his weapon ; and the litthe Luenebourger dashed | Tuere was a great affair too at Einbeck, between the Burschenschaf. | respecting ber, asthe would take care that she should be provided for 
So ae at could not bave been exceeded bad | ters and Bremensers, who had interquarrelled in a similarfashion os the | Greville urged him to see her, and told him be would find ber lovely 
was upraised in | Luewebourgers and Holsteiners did; but the former combatants had | and as amiable as she was beautiful With the kindest intentions 


the Holsteiner had got an aw kward | better lack in the “ making out of their strife s— who was pre- | Sir William prom sed to obey the last injunctions of bis nephew, and 


sem a Zuo 

m with an eagerness t 

afiir been of life and death The ery “* Halt 
ir t 

ews than a minute; and 
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jer the left ey it jed profusely, but the uinpire declared at sent, said, be could compare it to nothing but a tournament There | shortly after the departure of Greville, he wr le a note to Mrs. Hart, 

t of the re quisite length, and they set to egain. rhe qpenne | we re many very severe wounds given. One ha i received a terrible | requesting her to call « n him in Grosvenor Square. She obeyed 

' the Holsteiner got as quickly anotver Hieb or cul on the right) gash under one eye, asiant the whole face. In the first round of ano- | the summons, and Sir William, who was then preparing for his de 

+ bh b being twice as long, and bleeding quite as much as was | ther duel both parties had Lewed away desperately, and whea “halt!” | parture on an embassy to Naples, was so struck with her beauty, tha 

, that afar was concluded. The wounded man ¢ ave bimselt W s cried, they oth stood, drooping their heads, and the blood flowed | be tinmediately made her an offer of marriage, and was ac cepted 
yup into the hands of the attendant surgeon, Dr Pauli, Who | so copiously irom their Wouads, that its quick dropping on the floor | From this time Mrs. Hart resided in Grosvenor Square, and to prevent 


dered by the Gottingen senate to be present at all duels! and, | was the ouly sound that echoed through the rooms the conversation of the world, Sir William quitted it forthe hous 


he 3 ‘ rend 7 . s j — ‘ 
luel was disc yvered to have taken place without him, the partie — a ot a tnend, enti be was ¢ riedto the lovely | venue by spe iat 




















0 tthe severest punishment! So, at least, lhave heard; . 7 . ' . ae : | licence, the Marquis of Abercorn officiating os father, and givin 
pena apeigaer : cA bungling aud inconsistent piece of 7 ADY MORGAN AND LADY HAMILTON. awny the bride to his uncle. At Naples ber beauty and ber talet . 
ssiness, that the Government shoul! Jsay to the students Ne, you shal: | Lady Morgan, in the “ Book of the Boudoir,’ has been somewhat | rendered ber conspicuous, and she certain y was of more service in 

ight duels at all—but if you do, you shall bave De Pauli there. more severe than just on Emma, Lady Hamilton, though her account | 40 extra diplomatic cupacity, than half the charg d affaires by whom 
would be something like a law forbidding knocking a man down | of the egotism of Lord Nelson certainly is not at allexuggerated. Out | the British nation is represented at Foreign Courts From the 
der a penalty of trausportation—but if any evil-disposed person | ol lis profession, the hero wasa met every-d iy sort of personage, but | openness of her nature « met with many false frieuds, nod ongrate 
d be obstinate enough to knock down another, that he must al | this cannot be said of Lady Hamilton, who was really a sensible and | tul proteges, till at L { she might have adopted, with justice, the 
+ commit the assault before a fitand proper witness. The regula- elegant, as well isa most love ly woman opinion ot Madame Rec ier 

in question probably arose trom a praiseworthy intention of pre Tie remark of the cicerone at Romney's who had painted Lady here “ asa wilchery about Lady Hamilton even after she had 
ng as much mischief as possible: but this does not take away Hamilton in eve ry variety of attitude and costume, to Mr. Murphy the | rea hed the autumn ot | h few women posses Mr. Coutt 
ts inconsisten¢ y: of course the Government could not, in any | engraver, who observed, in reply to the eulogies of the artist's factotum, | said, that he had seen all the most celebrated beauties during the last 
» avail themselves of Pauli’s evidence, if they wished him really | “that it was a pity her Ladyship did not add virtue to her attractions | sisty years, but had never met with her equal, either in’ personal 
e employed; for as much as of course, if they did, the students jand ac com plist nents,” is a proof that her manners were not of that | Charms or fascination of manners. She vi also a plensne t he ner and 

vould never have employed him again; and the care of the Govern- | grade in which Lady Morgan has illiberally placedthem. ‘If you had | the compliment she paid Charles Bell, the printer of The Time 


nt for their limbs and taces would have been frust! ited : so that the }seen ler, Sir, and heard her $j eak,’’ said the cicerone, “ you would | who bad vanity sudicient to serve ball a dozen of bie sex, will show 











ness in the case supposed is ouly for the purpose ol picking up the | have lorgotten her faults.” that she knew how to manage even a new paper manager 
trated man—his mouth is shut against giving evidence. I have Lady Hamilton was the very reverse of vulgar: she was vain—so is She accidentally met with Mr. Bell at a party, and when she wa 
rd my friend S—~- say that it is ‘very pleasant when you come ; Lady Morgan: she wasclever—soislady Morgan. Here the two ladies | informed of his connexion with the Times, she thought him worth 
e scratch—that is to the Mensur, to see Dr. Pauli standing be- | were on a point of equality Lady Hamilton was love ly asan angel, | powder and shot, and invited him tu meet a party at ber residence on 
sin of water, and a case of instruments, threading his silver) with a figure as near perfection as it is possible to be conceived: Lady | 4 certain day Ever open to flattery, and delighted with the atten 
eto patch your cheek It certainly must be. | Morgan had not been so greatly favoured by nature, but Lady Hamil- | tton 4 id him by Lady Hamilton, Mr. Bell was panctual to his time 
| litle Luenebourger was h wdly breathed; so he resolved to | ton used to tell a story of ber sitting perched upon the pillows of the | and found a large party of titled and fashionable pers assembled 
eanother touch before he uncased himself; and, as soon as anoth- | bine satin sofas at the Priory , the seat of tie late Marqu sot Abercorn I ady Hamilton received lim with ¢ ked attention; and, when 
s adversaries could be got ready, be again entered on the scene. | who liked odd people, and complaint y that Sir Thomas Lawrence | couple of roasted dur ked upon the table, she addressed erselt 
e first round he struck his adve rsary a blow, but no wound; the se- | had not d ne j istice to her figure When Lady Can pbell wasinvited | partic ularly to the anulactorer ol | ! dow paper 
1e gave him acut on the cheek, but no Anschiss; the third he | tothe Priory, she declared that her cur sity extended no further than | and assured him, that the docks before him b en sent to her from 
eived a blow himself, but no wound; the fourth be gave another | to see Lady Hamilton and Miss Owenson, the former she was delighted | Muscovy, (whether by the Czar, or a ¢ chieltain, Lforget) and 
nthe shoulder, still no Anschiss; but this adversary was a better | with, but the latter talked too much about herself. Perhaps Lady | she bad ordered them to be killed, to evince ber pleasure at his visit 
réeman than the last; be found out the Luenebourger’s favourite | Hamilton, who was an excellent posture-mistress, and, with the aid of Mr. Bell was ever open to any thing in this style, an 1 beliewed every 
id parried it now every time: and the twelve rounds were fought ja shawl, used to personate the deities of the Heathen mythology, at-| word that ber ladyship ive utterance t though common sens 
sithout another wound We now prepared | yw the fourth duel. | tracted more attention than Lady Morgan, who is acknowledged to be | would have told him, they came direct from a metropolitan pou 
the operation of harnessing had got more than half way, when weja tolerable raconteur, and thus unintentionally raised the bile which | terer’s: he repeated the flattering compliment in every circle of sock 
vere disturbed by a [olsteiner’s rushing into the room, all ceremony j (he bleu has taken this opportunity of discharging | ty, to which be could gain admission, till the story of the ducks be 
earded at such a moment, to inform us that the Ava, with three How Lady Morgan got into the select circle at the Priory, I do not | came a byeword among iriends 


Schnurren, were riding at full speed towards ihe mill. Such a exactly know, but I believe it was through the introduction of Mrs. | Mr. Bell was of « petite figure ; and, sometimes, played aad (trict 
e of confusion as followed, I never before witnessed; the Binde j Hawkins, and, as political discussions were never tolerated there, her | With the English language in his speech Hie bod a great dislike to 





' , 

1 Powkhosen were torn off from the wearer—they aud the Schlaeger) democratic opinions were prevented from clashing with the aristo-, Ve thought @ little mau; ond, as be was one day walking down 
ere rammed away, under aefa-cuchions and inta avens; the students beratical principles « { her noble host. Fieet-street, be was hailed by the elder Astley. who wes “aton o 

Ne@in all directions ;” some hid themselves as they best could, an- There Is sonmmiting tthe tugraticude tn thts attack of her lady chip en | men’ io bie.oWe person, withthe detected epubet of ' little Mell 
stairs, in bed-rooms, closets, and heaven knows where else. Pauli, | a lady whose faulis were too public, but who was not devoid of senti- | repeated half a dozen timesin a minute. Asticy was on horseback 
ink, Was crammed into a cock-loft. A good half of this Lheard{ ment, tenderness and generosity The influence of the Marquis of | and hud been in.search of Mr. Bell, to procure the insertion of some 
rds; for I, with three Englishmen, made off from the spot | Abercorn raised Miss Owenson to the digt ity of my lady, and sure ly | critique or advertisement; Mr. Bell was not deal, but when the fatal 
ail possible haste; (all the horses were kept ready saddied in | for this, bis family deserved some gratitude and consideration yppellation reached his ears, he redoubled his speed to escape from 
f such @ surprise:) at a mad gallop away we went, anda wild; In speaking of Lady Hamilton, Lac y Morgan describes ber as being | he oncourteous propre tor of the Amphitheatre Ii wasin vain; the 
e we had of it—if that could be called a race, which was run fa-| gifted with a “ Poll of Plymouth voice This is a mistake, Lady | equestrian (gained ground rapidly, and every passenger on the pave 
er by each individual s parately, than in emulation of each other, | Hamilton’s voice wi truly musical: she was a pupil of Mara, and not ner ted their steps at the repeated exclan ms of litte Bell 
rwe t id hardly got clear of the mill, when we perceived that we | only a pleasing, but @ scientific singer. ‘To humour the folly of Lord | Then followeda seene between Astley and Bell, which it would be 





riding exactly to the teeth of two Schnurren, who were trotting | Nelson, she certainly did chant those poetical abortions, to which the | unpossible to € 


waru 


tion; and the latter complained 


» Justice to in deseri 





: it. J tn Ai Ja ~ . , 
is. It was now saur qui peul with us—off we set to thelfour | excitation of the times allowed a teinporary popularity but. in other | loud y of the indignily of the dimimeauve being thus, on all occasion 





nds; for my poor part | never reined-in, or looked behiud me till 1} sor iety, a more charming or elegant woman than Lady Ilamilton « ould | applied to bis name by his Herculeanfriend, “ Why," replied Astley 
s sale within gun-shot ot Gottingen. In the evening our friends re-| not be met with. She had her virtues also, and they ought not to be | * I have as much reason to complain m you, for they call me the great 
ed to the town, and we learnt that the Aga’s search bad been but | passed over in silence Ass, and I will call you the little Bell!” 
) successiul; several were discovered in their lurking holes; the When Sir william Hamilton was recalled from Naples, he resided at Lady Hamilton, though elevated to # rank in society, which her 
veapons too were found and seized, and the Aga and his myrmi- ithe mansion of his relative, Mr. Beckford, in Grosvenor Square He | birth never gave her the slightest pretensions to aspire to, never gave 
ns departed with their polia opima, and a large band of prisoaers, | was not rich, and his accounts with the Government were not settled herself any Unnecessary weirs; she was always ve coneiliating and 





‘, (he only took their names) to make their ovational entry | nor likely to be foralongtime. 8&8 Villiam, however, had accepted | unaffected in her manners; and, thongh el y connected with the 
f 
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Goitingen; yet they arrived not there quite in triamph, tor, | a bill 
































































; or fifteen hundred pounds, and trusted to the receipt of the debt | aristocracy, she did not pretend to admire them more that plebeians ; 
‘uilethe Aga had been scouring the rooms, and other places of due to him from Government to provide for it. The bills n | nor did she, like the little dame of Kildare-street, embibe the efuvia 
ment, a mischievous wag had cut his horse's belly-girth near-| a few days of becoming due, and there was not the slightest probability | of dignity trom the perfumed pocket-handkerchiels of princesses 
) which burst altogether before he had been three mi- of his being able to provide for it from that quarter. Mr. Beckford, Every body knew that ber origin was plebeian—every body knew 
sin his saddle again; and he rolled off into the dust in the sight] who was at that time engaged in building Fonthill, had no money to | thet she bad not been a miracle of virtue—yet every body visited her 
‘od amid the loud laughter of the students. They stayed there the | lend, and Sir William was exceedingly uneasy at the prospect of the bill | Sir William doated on ber very looks, and if she had not possessed 
frealer part of the y, drinking, singing, and q sarretling a little but | being protested. Mr. Williams, who was the active agent of Mr Beck. | greater qualifications than mere beauty, she could oot bave gained 
ig ho more, for their courage had been damped, and their swords | ford, was, on the day previous to the bill being payable, requested by | the love and respect of all who knew her 
tkentromtbem. ‘The trick on the aga was doubtless not for- Ledy Hamilton to favour her with a few minutes conversation. Lady An instance of the uncommon fascination of her manners occurred 
inthe dispensation punishments on the unfortunate calprits. | H amilton was in tears, and with a tenderne ind feeling for whieh, | during a visit she paid tothe Boltons, the neer relatives of Lord 
t the Holsteiners, ; the little Luenebourger were consiliri, se- | perhaps, Lady Morgan would not have given he edit eexplained | Nelson, 1¢ probable claimants of the title Mrs. Bolton invited 
Pin ers hadto subscribe the Consilium, and still more paid afew | the circumstances in which Sir William was placed, and asked Mr, | all the to meet Lady Hamilton a d among the rest, Mr 
{ to the Carrer My friend S—_—— ¢ cape 1 this time scot free. | Williams to advise her how to act 7 apenditure of Mr. Beckford K——£ 1 Who Was e sister of Mr Lolton Mr K——z 
‘y for him he was not seen, and therefore not called before | was at that time so great that it was impossible for him to advance even | refused yw either his wife or daughters to visit where Lady 
, nC, Where he w lj have been, of « irse, asked, if be hac ja tew hundred pounds to assist bis relative; and Lady Hamilton pla Hamilton w ut tthe entreaties of Mrs. K-—~g, he assisted at the 
' Rasenmuchle with any intention of fighting; andthe Bri j cing her hand upon the shoulder of Mr. Williams, said then [ will | dinne urty bimeelf. On his return, his wife, of course, was anxion 
I proud to sa 4 pi »verbially sure being sent to Carcer}\ tell you what can be done m) vels are valuable er parure was . if sion of her Ladve p and, to her surprise he told he 
‘ ns, a ey would at once make a 1 the | indeed splendid) I canuot bear to see Sir W am so unhapy; and, |! en redher beyond the power of description, and had invited 
consequences This, in a was | at his time of life. lam sure any unpleasant { ceedings wou , the her to sper la week w 
pradent Ihe siudents, in fact, bad a most ] lo- | death of him; will you do me the favour to take them to your bankers Had Lady Hamilte a vered the description given of herby La 
r veracity; instead of their creed being, *‘ truth ts} and get the mo ey advan 1 on the security Just at tl time a | dy Morcan ewould nothave Seena per likely to be received 
€ spoken at all times,” one might rather suppose it to have been, | negotiation was on foot for La y Hamilton's being received at court iythe D ess Of Devonshire and the other lea of of the ton, wha 
never to be n but from policy.” It was their common | and it w as probable that she would require her jewels. Mr. William had the power to appreciate grace and talent.-~London Paper 
a - tig luels, to substitute a rasa minal in- } was uot a man to belold a womanlike Lady [lam nin 1 agony ot a 
. = ~ I oi “ aaph mnction, perhaps 1 og eri f and Me val weed te aie os wets, nagt @ beg; = vs -_ THE SEVENTEENTH OF JUNE. 
, he tor er woul rf able herse ne t "AEY as Vv j + . ne tnean f ’ _ . 
eny it. Iliave been semmed pa 11° verily believe.” | raise + ~ aed * to eo the , 44 be renuived: end, f believe, i The Day before the Battle of Waterloo 
{ their Comment-book they had rule re! ‘sing ther Was advanced the same day, on {| nal security, by Williams and | W hile the retreating upon Wavre, the British were 
; € obligation of telling truth on par icular case even ut) Drury the bankers bivouacke Pxheusted 'y fxtignue, and with scanty 
\ ath Sur no ngcan be well w e. or more le | | b sanecdote may serve [to contra liet the re port of there being | meanst ) y their hunger, the harassed soldiv ¥y were stret« hed Le 
an the prevale e of such principles among y iderer sent ment than friendship between herand! d Nelson: neath the canopy of heaven __Nor was sleep, « 1 upon the bare 
‘ rank, and of good education: ta } 1, even wher | —he Ithere been. is it not likely shew ave app! edtohimina | eart to be easily obtained i wounded brought in trom the rve 
the impulse of the moment. is always the result of e:thet! case of ich emergency! Tt fact is, | believe, that their 1180? fields by therr ymrades—the partial burying of the dead—the ex u 
ewe what is then to be s t, when, arisit were purely platonic—mere var yon boll es yt iked to tbe n attendant on the orrival of fresh divisions during the night, with 
se causes, it is regularly systematized and inculcated, not| the talk of the world, and 1 we ified at exciting public | frequent alarms from the French pickets, rendered the British bivows 
ex é justifiable, but as necessary and nraisew v7 | attentior corn and unrefreshing 
doubted whether the Government themee!ves did not é| The received opinion that I y Ilamilton was the cause of Lord Bat no complaints were heard. The tr submitted without a 
e. contribute to the str nethenir r ¢ , wr ec | Ne m separating from his wife ‘4 » ine ect "| yarrel| wae a mur to (heer privatior - and day da ed apon e gnliant band 
y their regulations, above commented on, wherein they re | caused by anothe anda very different irrer Lady Nelson | and found them netther subdued by fatigue, 1 isheartened hy the 
» cents, in certain cases, from the consequences of an oath | Jason in the Navy whom she ‘wished to get promoted Lord | lowes of yesterday.—The wounded, who had been collected daring 
se: thts system was visible too in the general conduct ol stu | Nelson refused to be y arty 1o the proceedi a e « sidered him | the night, were early in the morning sent Mf to Brussels Every at 
nly towards the authorities, but 1 Vards one another 1; not qualified to command “and, irritated at the refusa her Ladyst tention, there, was bestowed upon the sflerers by the kind-hearted in 
ng 7 rw - n @ student give an earnest and solemn promise to dc | waited on Lord Spencer to + licit his interest. With the impruden habitants. Wellington had taken the nece ¥ steps 'o secure them reu 
» allerwar Js *‘ take back” his word Where falsehood i | of a hasty woman xe divulged asecret which might have prove dir ef.—and the rece plion of the Brit wounded at Bross 
~ “€@@s arule of couduct, on the score of convenience, iti ' nre dicial to the Mero of the Nile; and th Lord Spence tuen riking contrast to the auendonment the Preach saffere 
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ere *harle >i. Napoleon left them to their fate, and such as escaped | asthor professes to have attained the age when “ the hey-day of the | Andrew's, travelled for improvement, not only ek =. a 
st Charleroi. Napo . {| blood"’ subsides into a sobered current, a remnant of vanity may proba- | large portions of Asia and Africa Ti . Orope, but 1 wady of 
/ death among the ruins of Ligny end St. Amand, perished for want of | blood” subside ) ada guapete, 2 Ghadees Whel tow traveller with Mr. Wet be editor Was, we be poe) 
. in the deserted streets of Charleroi. | bly bave induced him to speculate on his secrets, as Churles Surface | tow traveller with Mr. ebster, and bas raised thi Hieve 4) ¢ tw 
ands t of the British commander confined to his woun- | knoeked down his family portraits to the highest bidder. Seriously, | ment to the mewory of his friend: it contains not ais Werary — as and 4 
; Nor oe ghee ‘i eee ade ly wade “oe the grand struggle considering the present redundancy otf scandal and anecdote to be ob- | telligence respecting the countries and places wt hes. ® fond y episted 
: ded soldiery. ' vopess oF oa miccts Mag tes nition was served | tained inthe French market, and which our neigiibours class under the | mass of philosophical and general observation whi? Witted 
Be wines polly iy mene Reh of = oo nat Teall pte po which had | general head of piquant revelations, it were an idle task to sift too nar- | for the critic to dilate upon, were he in the comened a Choe, g NN 
ij vena ianelee by the enousy*s ret deo were repaired and rendered | rowly the authenticity of every stray volume that claims our passing | volumes, enatons of being limited, as we are, to only om 8 dea, . 
4s ; servic sable | notice. Por ourseives, we have arrived at that yo etl ar cops _ oe a very mete ey account of the death of the — — 
i Fh, f Farly on the morning of the 17th Wellington received information indifference with regard to the veracity of these ed ae alas : - cating ow" ror tee, the many things which show how —miper _ 
t ef 7 , the Prussian retreat. and 8 corresponding movement on his part of | these small * Tritons of the ininnows,” ar an ever fe = osed to | telligence the writer has brought to this publication, 
j Y : > P odie became ausvoidable B ynaparte had arrived at Frasnes at nine part on terms of good fe towship -— the 4 hag menos ae At the period when the emperor appeared in the Cee... 
- ; o'clock, and having despatched Grouchy in parsuit of Biucher, with | 4 heavy hour. The main incident o he a ~~ - oo ve Mle time before his death, viz. inthe month of November, he a. 
+ be 3d and 4th corps, and the cavalry of Excelimens and Pajol, he pre- | le mm; its secondary interest is derived aren ry — a te 7 nae : highest state of health, and took the greatest delizht in - wee k 
i pared, in person, to attack the English commander. The latter how- | lating to personages such as ever have figure . re ow : a * don magnificent scenery along the southern shores of the Cr hoe hg oe 
: ever, having masked his purpose, by parading some horse artillery and | the memoirs, past, present, and future on Ge was we ~ Me ae m seeing the native Vartars, to whom he was extremely aty el 
. dismounted dragoons on the heights, left a strong rear-gu urd in front | regeme ; and respecting wh songs e ate Be er atew exirac ake day he was seen standing on the flat root of a ‘Tartar hou ry with - 
of Quatre-Bras, and retreated in masterly style through the s age of | rendom, trom mat se ion toe — erial dignity,tbe ancient eat a a ved natives in their Oriental costume op 
&3 Cenappe; and while Napoleon delayed his attack, waiting for his 6th On the clevetion “ 7 " . ro bp ge ii Teilecves aad ae 86 4 po" Neen te regarding through his eye-plass with « ~ “ 
] oe corps and the reserve to come up, his abler antagonist passed his | eliquette was re-established a bot , rf of ne eae weeb regarc and & we ion, when, gratified with the sight, he CSclaine, i? .3 
i? 3 : ; whole army over the branch of the Dyle which intersects the village, | who were tortunate enough 'o revive —_ mm 2 orgo fen ~ pi 4 What magnificent Countenances, and whata fine race of ey t 
‘ h and retired in noonday through a narrow and difficult defile without | certain of advancement. lhe ‘ ount de } arouse, etary oes are they must wot be expelled from the country ;’ alludip dy » 
' ; the slightest molestation. XVI's minister, was one day intrusted — an Fags ae “ — most Russians ardently desired, in order to introdlacs ake ~ 
q ‘Too late Napoleon discovered that Wellington had eluded bis in for the Einperor. Kneeling down on one es cour ier p rare own race. On leaving the cottage, be distributed m mer | aker, 0 
; ; tended attack; and he made an ineffective attempt to e:mberrass his | bis paper on the crow n of hie hi at. ; What does t ” mere ' ons XVI crowd, aud allowed them to kiss his hands and feet, whieh 
‘Se retreat on Waterloo, A strong body of French cavalry were de Napoleon. “ Sire,’ replied the ¢ runt, it pre thas wae call rhc with enthusiasm ; and he treated them asa father y ould bis ef ll 
i teched afler the British, and came up with the rearguard beyond the always received bis despatclhies. Ah the 1 ea 1s oom i oe Poe s oa Al ‘Taganrog, tue emperor went much out, was Very active ¢ 
: ‘Hage of Genappe. But their parsuit was soon arrested; as they is Emperor, who from that moment bestowed his entire confidence ; amining the country, and giving directions relative to the eoner 
sued from the village, they were charged by the 7th bussurs, assisted | the Count de Narbonne, and subse quently promoted bim = of a great public garden, then forming under the superiniender, : 
ty the 11th and 24d light dragoons; but supported by a mass of cuiras the highe st importance. | ; ‘ cain an Englishiwan, brought from St Petersburg for the PUPDOSE + he o + 
ort, the charge failed against the fancers, and the British light covalry | a coneeles aie King of Wurtemburg, who had the appe » Tal. ally dined at two o'clock, and slept in his camp-bed, whieh bs, 
were repulsed with loss. Again the charge was renewed, and with no | rather of a comfortable citizen eee a monarch, the | age states f leathern pillow; the same on which he died. He took very little car ed bs 
etter success leyrand to have remarked, that “ I rovidence had created him for no | of his health, and was frequently out walking in the adleen a | 
The British life-guards were now promptly brought up, and Lord | o'her purpose that to shew the degree of obesity which the skin of the | ankles; whilst the common means of counteracting illness thc oa 
Anglesey, who commanded the rear-guard, led on the regiment in per- human stomach was capable of attaining. vial lected, —_ as he refused all kind of medicine, ey ery CANSE Of diseat a 4 
con. The enemy were driven back in disorder on Genappe and| ‘* Louis Bouaparte having at first pleaded ill health as an excu phage had its full action on his system ; for he had as much horror of 9 . 3 1p} 
made no farther attempt to disturb the retreat Indeed, the badness | dectining the throne of i viland, and having urged that the —— ae as his ancestor, Peter the Great, entertained of water. The nears a yellow 
f the roads, broken by the heavy rains, and cut up by the equipages that country would infallibly prove his death— W hat matter replie state hitherto apparent in the country was sadly interrupted ey damage 
aud artillery, rendered any cavalry attempt uscless; rapid movements | Napoleoun—* provided you but die upon the throne . _| rival of a courier, in the middle of the night which the emperor ses Ds zuted 
were not to be effected, and excepting some partial skirmishing, and a The following affords an encouraging sample of the moderation of | at Alupka, informing him of the existence of a plot to take away : rsoval 
distant canoonade, the march of the British army was undisturbed military rule :— own life, and to subvert the government. During the night. Ge» Russia 
At five o'clock in the afternoon the English troops halted on the} = “ At the period when Bonaparte was about to be named consul for | Diebitch, then sleeping in an adjoining Tariar house, was ty ~ gost 
field of Waterloo. ‘The ground for the different divisions wes imme- | life, General Saint-Hilaire assembled the troops under his command, moned to the emperor, who was very restless, and walked eboy: \; el 
diately marked out, and orders given to bivouac for the night The | and delivered the following harangue : ‘ Comrades, the nation od room; they spent several hours together in deep conversation, a ere stal 
ops accor lingly piled their arms; wood was collecte d from the ad- | delib rating on the question ti General Bunaparte shall be appecnres before morning a courter was despatched to the ead Guarters of | ie AL 
‘ining forest--the fires were lighted—the cavalry picketed their hor- | consul for life. Opinions are free as air: { would not for the world conspirators, the information of whose plot was this hight first come 1eir 
os—the artillery unlimbered and parked their guns, and ewch man en- seek to influence yours. WU rwever, I think it right to apprise you, that! municated to the emperor, he being previously quite ignorant of | a-d 
deavoured to prepare agaiost the inclemency of the weather, and ob- | the first man who refuses to vote in Bonaparte s favour, shall be shot | on the contrary he had thought himself universally betoved by 4 ances 
tuin some shelter during the dreary niglit, which was tast approaching. | at the head of his regiment: liberty for ever ; ; ‘ ranks of his subjects. ‘The following morning there was lin es pres 
Tbe infantry bivouacked on the ridge of the rising ground, which Our readers are probably acquainted with Talleyrand’s observation | rent change in the manner of the emperor; and no one yet kney t 
stretched along the whole position, and the cavalry resied in some] on the political situation of the French empire tow ards the commence- the distressing news he had then received, or what had taken place e ladies 
hollows in the rear ment of 1814. His phrase, ‘the beginning of the end,” was at once the southern part of Russia. Nevertheless, it was observed during ti» rue tune 
While the British were taking up their position the French opened a | @ precise and pithy summary of the state of affairs at that critical junc- | journey to Sevastopoli, that the emperor was unusually irritable. a riding 
distant cannonade with round shot. It was particularly directed | ture. The Page states, that ‘about the same period a paper was expressed himself dissatisfied with his horse, with do a On, OF th 
:gainst the chateau of Hougomont; but it soon ceased, and,the remain- | found attached to the base of the pillarin the Place Vendome, which | around him; in fact the disease now developed itcelf. The rey is altog 
der of the evening passed without alarm. at that time was surmounted by the Emperor’s statue. On the paper | prevalent in Europe, that the emperor had been poisoned, is quite sret that 
‘The weather, which during the 17th had been close and showery, | was wrilten, in large letters, ‘Pass quickly; the Colossus will soon | founded; the facts about to be related, on the authority of ovey or 10 
grew worse at the approach of night: athick and constant rain set| bave a fall.’”’ ’ was in the country at the time, and who well knew all the circum 
1; the wind rose and blew violently ; and peals of thunder accompa- We select an anecdote relative to the ex-king of Westphalia. stances, and indeed was an eye-witness of the scene, completely dic e, an 
nied with vivid flashes of lightning, were heard incessantly. The rain * Previousty to his elevation (o the sovereignty, Jerome Bonaparte | prove such an idea. The emperor unquestionably died of the comm mel 
increased, fell in torrents ; the night indeed was awful, and its vio- | led alile of dissipation at Paris, and was much in the babit of frequent: | fever of the country, brought on by his residence in the Crimes dur vren 
§ lence was a fitting harbinger of the stormy morning that succeeded it. | ing the theatres, and other public places of amusement. He had | an unhealthy season, and by his carelessness and exposure to the eaid 0 
In groups the harrassed soldiers crowded about the watch fires, | formed an intimacy with some young authors at that time in vogue exciting causes. ‘hese, no doubt, were very much influenced byt pose @ 
which were with difficulty kept up along the lines. The Duke of Wel- | for their wit and reckless gaiety. On the evening after his nomination mental auxiety of his majesty, in consequence of the receat dee adep 
ington and his staff, with others of the principal officers, passed the | to the crown of Westphalia, he met two of his jovial companions Just | yeries he had made of the plot, at atime when he thought hime This s 
night in the village of Waterloo: the name of the distinguished occu- | as he was leaving the theatre. ‘My dear fellows,’ said he, ‘1am de-| like some foolish or less amiable sovereigns, esteemed—nay, even ¥ Russi 
pant of every coliage was written with chalk upon the door, and frail lighted to see you; I suppose you know that I have been created King nerated, by those under his sway. His obstinate, and, it may j sty be rere. an 
and perishing as was the record, it was found there long afier many of | of Westphalia?’ ‘Yes, sire, and permit us to be among the first to— | said, criminal rejection of all medical treatment, besides, allowed th ated 
those whom it designated had ceased to exist. ‘Eh! what! you are ceremonious methinks: that might pass, were F] violence of the disease gradually 10 AUgMeUNt, eau thus Cotasten Oe wacd é 
On the heights opposite tu thuse occupted by the British the rrencn | surrounded by my court; but, at present, away with form, and let’s | dissolution. The symptoms were, at first, those of a slight catarb 
were halted. The rising grounds on -whieh either army bivouacked | have the same friendship, the same free and easy gaiety as before—and | fo}iowed by intermittent fever, which took place at Oreikoff ear 
rose from a narrow plain; each ridge undulated gently upwards, and | now let’s be off to supper.’ Jerome, upon this, took his friends to one | in November 1825. This, ina few days, became greatly aggravet 
ey were about a thousand yards asunder; the intermediate space | of the best restaurateurs in the Palais Royal. The trio chatted and | and it then assumed the form of severe remittent fever,—a dise Ata 
was anfenced and opens, and was then covered with a rich crop of | laughed, and said and did a thousand of those foolish things which, 4 which had been extremely prevalent in the Crimea in the preceding inci 
en, full-grown, and ready for the sickle. Of the two, the French | when unpremeditated, are so delightful. Conversation, it may be sub-} gutumn, and to which several strangers bad fallen victim 5th ¢ erhibeti 
had probably the better position. posed, was not kept up without drinking. When the wine began to | November (old style), Alexander arrived at Taganrog. The ye e Ro 
i ‘The spot, where Wellington determined to give Napoleon battle, | take effect, ‘My good friends,’ said Jerome, ‘why should we quit } roxysms of the fever vccurred daily, till the 8th; and as the exper ich y 
was chosen with excellent jadgmeat: it is easily described. each other? If you approve of ny proposal, you shall accompany duping this time, refused to take medicine, or to submit to any tres Poe | 
In the rear of the Duke's position lay the forest of Soignies, inter. | me. You, C—, shall be my secretary; as for you, P—, who are fond | ment whatever, whilst the symptoms becatne more alarining, § Jane of 
’ cected by the great road from Brussels to Charleroi: near the entrance | of books, Lappoint you my librarian.’ ‘The arrangement was ac-| Wylie. the personal physician of the emperor, called into consdls at 
of the forest stands the village of Waterloo. The British right exten-| cepted, and instantly ratified over afresh bottle of Champagne. At} tion the empress’s physician, Dr. Stophregen. At this period the er ante 
ded to Merke Braine, and the left rested on the heights above ‘er le | last the party began to think of retiring, and called for the bill. | peror had frequent atiacks of syncope; but the affection of the be ave 0 
ilaye. The entire line hada gentle declivity in its front, while Ter le | Jerome produced his purse ; but the King of Westphalia, whose royal | didnot manifest itself till sdverat days after. On the 13th Sir Jane verm 
Haye and Merke Braine with their defiles covered the flanks, and | treasury had not as yet been established ona regular footing, con!d | Wie proposed to bleed his patient, but he would not on aay eccoe bei 
would have offered great difficulties to Napoleon had bé endeavoured | find only two lonis, which formed but a sma!! portion of two hundred submit to the operation; again on the morning of the Mtb, b ‘ ‘hs 
o turn the position. In front of the left centre the farm house of La | francs, the amount of the restaurateur’s demand. The new dignita- | «he ohysicians, and also the empress, earnestly entreated the emper a 
ilaye Saint was occupied by a Hanoverain detachment; and ia front | ries, by clubbing their worldly wealth, could muster about three francs. | to have some leeches applied; but he still rejected the propos 
of the right centre the chateau of Hougomont was garrissoned by a | What was to be done? At one o’clock in the morning, where could } with the greatest obstinacy and violence. When Dr. Stophrege = 
{ portion of the guards, and a few companies of Nassau sharpshooters. | resources be found? It was, at last, deemed expedient to send for the | his first visit, told the emperor that he was distressed to see bim #' vst 
Wellington considered this to be the key of his position, and great at-| master of the house, and to acquaint him how matters stood. He | he replied hastily ‘say nothing of my indisposition; only tell oF re 
tention was bestowed upon its defence. In addition to its natural ad- | seemed to take the frolic in good part, and merely requested to know | how the empress is,’ (she being then affected with a disease o 
vantages, the walls were crenelled to afford perfect facility for the | the names of the gentleman who had done him the honour to sup at | heart. of which she died some months afterwards.) The emperor wi 
1 sisketry and rifles of its defenders his house. ‘I am secretary tothe King of Westphalia’—‘ And I libra- | (he same time said to Dr. Stopbregen, ‘ Sir James W ylie believes 
: Behiod this chain of posts the first line, composed of Wellington's } rian to his Majesty.’ ‘Excellent!’ cried the restaurateur, who now set |to be ill, and therefore wishes some other physician to consalt™ 
, inest battalions, wasformed. The second was rather in a hollow, | his customers down as sharpers,—‘ and that noodle yonder is no doubt him: and, as I am always very glad to see you, you may conse 2 Po 
| F nd partially sheltered from the enemy's artillery. The third, com | the King of Westphalia himself?’ ‘ Precisely,’ said Jerome,‘ 1 amthe | my case together; but do not trouble me with physic.’ During ' 
’ posed of cavalry, was in the rear, extending nearly to Terle H aye King of Westphalia.’ ‘Gentleman, you are pleased to be facetious, progress ef the disease, the emperor obstinately refused all king 
r At the extreme right the British army obliqued to Merke Braine, | but we shall see presently how the commissary of police will relish the medicine. with the exception of a single dose of calomel ond ° 
' snd defended the road to Nivelles. The extreme left was in commu- | joke.’ ‘ For heavea’s sake !’ exclaimed Jerome, who began to dislike whole period of the case, notwithstanding all the entreaties o te : 
; ication with the Prassians by the road to Ohain, leading through the | the aspect of the affair.—make no noise: since you doubt us, I leave physicians, and the prayers of the empress, he would take © 
passes of Saint Lambert. A corps of observation, under Sir Charles you my watch, which is worth ten times the amount of your bill;’ at further: in eonsequence of which, and es be was in gre at 
Coliville, comprising a large portion of the 4th division, was stationed | the same time giving the host a magnificent watch, which bad beena from all the’symptoms rapidly getting worse, the pries! ™ as now " 
st Halle, to defend the British right, if attacked, and cover Brussels if | present from Napoleon, and on the back of which was the Emperor's posed to him’ and accordingly be was brought, late on the M4 
. it should be turned | cipher in brilliants. The friends were then allowed to leave the house. this occasion Sis James Wylie was called into tbe sick room by 
Phe strength of the British and French armies has been variously | On examining the watch, the restaurateur concluded that it had been empress, for the purpose of informing his majesty that he wes 
aud very differently stated. The former, including its corps of observa- | stolen, and took it to the commissary of police. The latter, recog- g eeerees state; and since he would not on any act unt sane 
tion, which were non-combatant on the 18th, with the Bronswickers, | nising the Imperial cipher, ran with it to the prefect, the prefect tothe dical treatment, the emperor therefore wes urced to think ~ 
| b slgians and Nassau contingent, amounted to 74,000. Of the force | minister of the interior, and the minister to the Emperor, who was at. ahout employing spiritual aid, so long as he retained his sense. : 
i } the latter (French), from the contradictory statements, it is difficult | Saint Cloud. ‘The result of the whole was that. on the following objection was made to this proposition, and, at five o¢ ock # - 
: ; to sotores ne it w ith accuracy—probably o0.000 would be about its ac- } morning, the Monileur contained an ordonnance, in which the King of morning of the 15th, he was contessed. At this melancl , yee 
; : tual strength at Waterloo i Ww arden is to be credited, Bonaparte | Westphalia was enjoined to repair to his government forthwith; and yy his majesty requested the priest ‘to confess him as as") \ 
i .: rat pty | - ag ’ ‘bat taking the originet strength at 145,000 ded ict- | pr hibited from conferring any appointment till his arrival in his ca-  yjdyal, and not to ¢ onsider him as an emperor , Aner vc sid 
ee ing it ors de ombat, in the vattles of the 15th and 16th, and pital !”’ the sacrament ; and the confesser, like a sensible man anc & ~ 
, : reckoning Grouchy’s corps at 45,000, we shall find that 90,000 French- With regard to the final overthrow of Napoleon's hopes at the bat- urzed him strongly to employ medical aid, saying a“ 
: inen entered the field of Waterloo Certainly Bonaparte was very | tle of Waterloo, and his retarn to Paris, the Pave affords no new o0, tie Lad sot entirely falfiiled bis whole Christian do'y Li . 
$ iperior in men, and still more so in artillery. The French parks! information. We conclude with a brief extract from the latter part triode patient thr vugh tl is reasoning now consente ito the apt 
i amounted to we hun red and hinety-six pieces while the British and | of his work of leeches to the head; but it was too late and, the Ke wns 
Bel rh te heer pres hundred and any : After quitting the carriage, N apoleon ran hastily up the the stair ing. the emperor became completely insens ve. + James ¥ 
W hile Wel ington’s he id quarters were at Waterloo Nap sleon and | case, and gained his apartment, without addressing himself toa human , oan of the disease, it was accidentally mentione dto s Lor 
a s stalk LOOK possession of the farm house of Caillon, Early in the} being. We hastily followed him. Just then my friend seized me by lie by General Diebitch, who was then chief of we ""” 
; vorning he move 1 forward to Bossu, close to La belle Alliance, and | the arm, and. in stifled accents.—* You see,’ said he. ‘all is lost ’—th: al that an old man named Alexandrowi h, a practitioner i" 
roms norgat wreneses the overthrow of his power, and the destruc- | door of the first apartment at that moment opening— except honour * at Tay nrog, had cured some one affected with | sad tely § 
a a noble and devoted army said Emperor, in firm accents, and with steadfast gaz That,’ |. his be ae upon which Alexandrowic h was oan “a 
7 > , ; said my comrade, ‘is the first word he has uttered for eight-and-forty oned in order to answer inquiry into the fact Bare « 
| > : r ‘Ff >» os 2 monec in - s} me 
. stencenNAPOLEON DURING THE EMPIRE. | hou seemed thunderstruck. at the desperate sate of the e@per" 
ne Pte Malet Ny sbedian e ta Cour Imperiale, de 1802 a 1815 -_ , <a . : the case alluded to was quite ai ferent fron po Ht Oty 
~ Charles Maiot Editeur 2 vols. 8 vo Paris, 1830 THE LA rE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. he was compelled to confess, there was 00 — feo nae 
Without in the slightest degree vouching for the authenticity of this | T; avels through the Crimea, Turkey, and Egypt. By the late James result soon followed. Sir James Wylie obse be “ a 
ark, we exiracta few fragments selected from its pages, which em- | Webster, Esg. of the loner Temple. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1830. jeste was everlawfal, it would be on an occ vm J in compe:"!®= 
brace the reign of Nap eon, from bis coronation, ia 1302, to his final Colburn and Benil y ; where a medi man would be perfectly justiaee © 
: ‘ te pt TD Mk, opto Adee reet anime! ; T (his Various and able work is prefixed a Memoir ‘of Mr. Web- jsovereign to act contrery { » his hse coe 4% health. A 
| : prc | vars suyct a WPOMNVG | Aha taough our’ ster,a your g Scotsms whe, efter receiving a good education at St. !to what was for bis bemeat resto 
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exhibit a Wonde:. i) consent, or agreement, wiihout the appearance of | 


ces found 


PS Ut tape em of he empere! yr the ventricles of the brain, save thatthe any previous ¢ mmunication of their intentions. The intelle ctual 
+ Delieve . e two ounces Ot bale $s oe gorged with blood; and an adhe- | powers of each ure nearly equal ; and they bave both attais od the 
Werary Rte ag and arteries the hea - che brain at the posterior part, | same degree of profi iency in the games of ¢ hess, draughts, aud whist. | 
y 8 fund ./ * sted between (he MemMuUrAnes vr nfl niion et some remote 4 ley both possess great powers of imitation. In their respective ply- | 
iv Vittled |, m rm . nee bac resulted Irom 4. pm ting in tue abdomen, 5° il constitutions, however, several diflerences are observable.— 
Offers thoes » Notbing farther was observed, rer i oan common oe- | Chang, as the boy on the left is named, has more vigorous health, and 
f half sa” > spleen was soft and enlarged, . — ay wobaule, had me-| greater regularity iunctions, than his brother, whose name is Eng. | 
| lew Colne, eoce in fevers of the country. it es panies § as ro de Iu general they take their meals, and obey the calls of nature at the 
i the Bae. treatment been al ywed, lite might hi The emperor did: sametime. The euthor details the circumstances of a catarrbal com- 
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osnmns 
° poss to augment the agp ieting (Hee required for | Progress of which were similar in each; and trom which they both 
Crimes - even poten tu bave <o : ‘td ee cual al bed when so, recovered in the same manner and atthe same time. In their healthy 
DO was j, k 3 perioraied to “ey +s = ccd anal he also talked | State their puises are generaily alike, and are easily excited: but that 
- viewing bat ie cou - t — a a . At pee peri rd of bis ,| Of the one may be accelerated, while that of his brother continues 
Time . and woule hw a i . 3 eto eome important secrel calm. 
att cled. cor appeared about to commaaic.® - ~ eon ae rmen -| In their habits t ey are very cleanly and delicate: in their disposi 
1OULe, wir se near Lim, by saying, ‘Em el ee onli i - mers freer back | tions affectionate and grateful for every kindness shewn to them 
OS UME exe, ystem is suaken: then, ot " Ss we . which they cou: | "There exists between them the most periect harmony The y always 
lass, With oo. epi exclaiming, ‘It was a de og t * soe we onnseals for a! fallasleep at the same moment; and it is impossible to wake the one 
he exclaine: i thirty hours norere oo : ry pe ‘ ew ~ moet affect-; Villout also waking the other. The author adverts in the course oj 
ce of men, at J the emperor s bed-si ue , ANG the ~ “te r husband, with, "!e peper to the question, whether they were the produce of a sing! 
‘ludin a , Wi es} } She continues play Me. tis po "7 41 ah a dout ie OV m. end also to the possibi ily at some fulure time of 
- A we im. as be was gradually becoming weakcr auc Fie 3 : : ee: 
people of eyes sed Upon oim, 8 eons ‘ + she rose and closed ®Hecling their se paration w ith sufety to themselves; and he concludes, 
money aker, 0% igns Ol we were gone, W ry 5 3 neal to preven! by Learing testimony to the uniformly kind treatment they have re- | 
Which the ' Jjihen took a handkerchiel ot a * yon “—- + breast,| ceived from Captain Coffin, Mr. Hanter, and Me. Hall, who have 
id his ¢ a a After this she bolded his rag ide f a ‘| eviuced on all occasions the greatest anxiety for their welfare and 
Vv act cold hand, and, kneeling down by the st edie ak, Ptah ad sage ie get aon “cp alli oellage wnt 
rated . 4 : our , er. The empress Was a | ppine §; and to the liberal manger in whic wey dave aiways & 
1€ COnsty vw aan ae belt t funeral service, of masses, | ! rded access to wen of science, for promoting any object of philo- 
*Tintender ana nig ape \ i unera B , OF 4 o a heage' 
san “~ 7 _* : | S a was an excellent ee ans Sige stp yphical inquiry 
|, which er ber husband, of disease of the heart, aiee ieee life, occa-| * Mr. Bolton’s opinions on the possibility of separating these twins, 
Very little can ed by the neglect - ppt: want pang sa wet. Nourakin. The | and the means of doing so, display not only much professional skill, 
Ud, wp ty a - - owe _“— in state in the house where he lived and| but a very philanthropic sease of humanity. 
anse of gj j »cofia was raised upon a small plaitorm, and wot | — 
lOrror of nips a canor The room was hung with black; the cofin arege w ” 
The neves s yellow cloth of gold; numbers of wax candles burning in . apart- 
ipted boy the « F went, and each individual in the room held along, —_ or ones, 
EMPeror cops vuted. ‘These were giveu to all present, by those who hat hee nthe 
is rsoval attendants of bis majesty, as is done at all funerals in} 
Itussia. A priest was plasedjat the head of the coffin, reading | 
gospels. ‘This was continued night and day. On each side} 
the body @ sentinel was placed, with a drawn sword; guards | 
nVersation, as ere stationed round the doors of the house, and ais » on the strirs 
quarters of | the ante room a number of jovial priests were occupies in putting | 
(first come their robes, for the nobler service, or wiass, which was performed | 
ignorant of j eaday. There was no sign of melancholy, either oa their coun: | 
beloved by soces, or with those who formed the crowd; and the military offi 
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than those of sar- 
sed emperor, their attention Using directed more to 
than to the mournful ceremony then performing. 
iterwards performed with great poinp and splendour, 


ritual of the Greek church.’ 


onspiracy here alluded to, a very striking account is given: 
her a most important and interesting document, and we re 


hi and details preclude our doing little more than to 
ong other projects, besides the assassination of the 
visional government proposed to establish “a fourth 
it with all the Jews of Russia and Poland. Their 
tel, amounts to just two millions, comprisiug women, | 
d persous; and that they might easily, even without 


eaid of auxiliary troops, traverse the whole of European Turkey, 


ountry on the borders of Asia Minor, and there form 


ure to the ney 
fluenced byt pose a fertile 
e recent dise adependent state.’ 
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iety extended its ramifications very widely, not only 
Poland and even Italy. Many persons of high rank 
conspirators, and the army in particular was strongly 
Alter the d | Alexander, they con- 
thom machinations agmrnst his successor, 
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ROYAL SOCIETY.—SIAMESE BOYS. 


tting, apaper was read, entitled a“ statement of the 


incipal circumstances respecting the united Siamese ‘T'wins, now 


midon,’ by George Bu skley Bolton, Esy. member of 


, ’ c ' 
¢ Royal College of Surgeons, communicated by Dr. Roget; of 
awe give the following comprehensive abstract. 


hers, of whom an account is given in this paper, were 
perents, in 18]1, at small village in Siam, distant 
When 


4 their birth reached (he ears of the King of Siam, he 


ion of the bee sve Orders that they should be destroyed, as portending evil to his s 
13th Sir Jame verment; buthe changed his intention, and suffered them to live, 
on any accor veing assured that they were harmless, and would be capable ol 
the 14th, be ‘ipporting themselves hy their own labour. About six years ago, 
ed the emper Robert Hunter, a British merchant resident at Siam, saw them for 
Ihe propos't ‘ Ume in a fishing-boat on the river, in the dusk of the evening, 
Stopbreges mistook them for some strange animal. It was only in the spring 
see him “t year that permission could be obtained from the Siamese 


; Only tel oF 
~Jisease oi ‘tt 
The emperor 
lie believes 
to consult 


wards emba 
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ey are both 


may consu united weightis 1e0ibs. They have not the broad and flat fore To me than all the world beside, and yet I shed no tear; aear Stockport, feeling thet “ want of money makes us sad," was rumi 
:.’ During » characteristic of the Chinese race : but they resemble the lowes I culled the freshest roses, and twined them for her lair, nating bow to increase his stock of coin, an at last hit upon a scheme 
sed all kine t the people of Canton in the colour of their skins and the form And then Lsoucht ber chamber—but ob! she is not thers |whieh has something of originality in it Being in possession of « 
nel; and tir features. Their bodies and limbs are well made, The band of| ‘I hey tell me I have lost her; I smile to see them mourn shilling he went to a pawnbroker, and offered it in pledge asking the 
ities of the 's formed by the prolongation and junction of the ensiform ear-| She coup not thus desert me—I know she will return ; loan of eleven pence upon it, which the pawnbroker, though some 
| take ne ; ofeach which meetin the middle of the upper part of the band| And L have deck’d ber bower with all my former care | what strock at the singularity of the aden, immediately advanced 
) great oat “*@ movable joints with each other, connected by ligamentons | And now I come to seek ber—but ob she ist ot there Pal, in addition, received aticket on which was written “ silver plate 
t was now pr ures. Underneath the « artilages there appear to ie akelal { [saw them kneel in silence beneath a yew-tree’s gloom, Here was the secret that was to be turned to Pat's advantage. He re 
the Mth. © peaing into each abdomen : into hich, on coughing. portions of | They pointed to the name I} ve {upon a marble tomb i paired to a public house, and offered the ticket to aman in compeny 
k room by ‘ine are propelled as far asthe middle of the lined ¢ though, | And ruen I wey t—but something forbad me to desprirs who thought that of course be could not be cheated, if he gave nine 
at he wes mary circumstances, these herniw are not apparent. The entire | I felt that we should meet again—for ob! she is not there pence for it, as the article pawned was “ silver plate.” Paddy accepted 
unt som . vered With common integument; and when the boys face | ae ‘ his offer without much bargaining; but the purchaser, on applying to 
thiak sere its length at the apex is one inch and three quarters, and | Oh, sing me no new songs to-night; redeem the pledge, found that without doing so he had already “ paid 
oe ae Woward ne Se NOt quite three inches. Its breadth from above Repeat the plaintive strain, | too much for his whistle,” as to “ emancipate” the shilling would bave 
y'clock ‘rds i$ four inches and its greatest thickness nearly two inches My favourite air in former years— | cost him twelvepence more 
ange be ois my on the lower edge there a cicatrix of a single nevel.! r= ; aa thas a o> : roa od start to li Homilton Palace —This magnificent mansion, the principal seat o/ 
a : } ‘ e er ility, and is of great strength ; for upon at Sweet t ny aed ayo start to lite his Grace the Duke of Hamilton is now fast advancing to its comple 
oy rist 2 YN, Lue twins may be puiled along without occasioning And give . ore - oi bean tion, and when finished, willbe not only by far the most splendid he- 
yo ~ ane J we of them is Vifte d from the ground, the other wil A Tis oot the tear of gyiel a bitation in Scotland, but equal te any im the island. Last year up 
Ly ‘ nad aione t : . 5 » tear o! } ° » . 
oa The ¢ of about half me y : a sensible inconvenience. For the is 00 i wards of £ 0,089 wore eapended on the interior of the building, an! 
he applies Ap mine — aoe medi a line of the band, the sensi Her precious record of the pas jan equal sum will pe expende d during the present year. In two years 
wing @ Was tried tac pag comm om to both The following expe Found Memory oft conce | more it is supposed that the whole edifice will be completed in all its 
en pon » by Dr. Roget. A silver tea spoon beir 3ut Music with her master key lepartmeuts—its erection thus takingup a period of eight yeers 
sir James ' the “ ne of ye ws wins, and a disk of zinc on the The hidden volume steals shout six having elapsed since it was commenced. The length of the 
f of thee en fi tegen + pee e two metals were brought int The loves, the friends, t i" pes ol you if nlace is 263 feet; but, including the elegant kitching-coart stretchin 
ner in 28 nhuence + "yrs — . {hus proving that the Are stored in every leaf; from its south side, there is, 0% reality, au uninterrupted front of bu 
sme COM] Ay “ . a 1 . i ther throug! e con Ob. if I weep to hear that song, | ding of not less than ws feet Ibe breadth likewise, of the struc 
ediately A . a crever experiment (which we nes 'Tis nor the tear of grief ture very great; ite he ght OO feet The sum required for the con 
} his writ o x. - : P es are not fit for publicat pletion of the pelace bas never been exactly caleulated, but it is sn; 
, . “neous infer-communion Was not common to pre j) posed it will exceed £20,000, tnd would have been still greater had 
, w enzth and activit: 7 =e ; Suntitary. } the nes not been procure ! from the Duke's own quarries Besides 
‘ . wily are very remarka ie They can throw an | this expenciture, it is generally supposed that 40 or £50,000 will be re 
mee - y iF . veri , man J ey run with great swif The Army.—We understand that the Colonelcy of the 57 Re io furnish the mension ia asuitaeble manner.—We understand 
the pret - er heels a ; : * we 4 _ nd spe rts often tum-| ment, vacant bv the deat! t late Sir Hew Dalrymy le - ,*. e\t it the _— and Duchess now ne be vente pormanontty in 
mpe' iss bodily ions ie which the cc amon cc a a nience In conferred on Lieutenant-General Sir W iiham Inglis, K-C.B his | Harmilt« >; ond « suite of elegan oper ments arein (he course of pre- 
ic ane . t : . ' e yOlL 48 required gallant officer commanded that regiment on the hard-f aught battle of pers mn her Grace, who is erper ted in the course of the summer 
‘ "7 . HS, playing at batiledvor aud shuitlecock they | Albuera on the 16th of May, lil Lhe conduct of the regiment (the | The architect of this magnificent structure is Mr. David Hamilton 
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SONGS OF THE BOUDOIR. 
By T. H. Bayly, Esq. 
They weep when I have named her! I'm sure she was more dear 


of the same height, namely, five feet two inches; and| 




















| and it may not be inappropriate here to quote the ve 








| his duty, and which will be well proved by the great joss we have 
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‘ Diehards,” as they are familiarly called in the service), and of its 
commander on that memorable day, have so identiGed the bravery ot 
both as to give @ peculiar interest to the present appointment. Iisa 
gratifying proof, proof were needed, of that feeling for the honou: 
of the service which influences the disposal of military distinctions ; 
ry words in which 
57th and their Colonel: — 

tis impossible, by any description, to do justice to the distin 
zuished gallantry of the troops, but every individual most nobly did 


Marshal Lord Beresford speaks of the 
















































































































suffered, though repulsing the enemy; and it was observed that our 
dead (particularly the S7th regiment) were lying, as they had fought 
in ranks, and every wound was in the front. 
Nothing could exceed the conduct and 
the head of his regiment.” 
The loss of the 57th regiment in that battle was one major, one cap 
iin, three serjeants, one drummer, and eighty-three rank and file 
killed; and one lieutenant-colonel (Inglis), one major, six captains 
eleven lieutenants, two ensigns, eleven serjeants, three drummers, and 
three hundred and four rank and file wounded. 


Letter from Major-General Stirling, to the Editer of Blackwood : 
Magazine, 
| Sir,—A few days ago I perused the “Annals of the Peninsula 

Campaigns,” and at page 2, vol. ii., it is stated, that, {rem some mi 
| apprchension, the 42d Regiment bad retired at the battle of Corunna. 
| Having had the honour to command the 42d Regiment in thet ac 
} tion, I feel it incumbent on me to state to you, that what relates to the 
| 42d (under that paragraph) is very inuccurate The 42d never re 
tired, as therein stated, or evinced occasion for“ a brief but animating 
address from the General,” 

On the advance of the French to the village of Elvira, Sir John 
Moore allowed the enemy to deploy, and form their line at half mus 
ket-shot from us. Ile then gave me orders (about half post twe 
o'clock) to advance and charge with the 42d, accompanying that o; 
der with the words, © Highlanders! remember Egypt! —which is the 
only address they received from him, or any one else. As soon as the 
regiinent bad given their fire, and driven the enemy with the bayonet 
to the bottom of the ravine, Sir John directed me to halt the Corps 
and defend that position: and turning myself round to him when he 
gave the order, I saw him at the moment struck to the ground off hi« 
horse, and Limmediately senta party to carry bim from the field. The 
grenadiers and first company, not hearing my word of command to 
halt, continued the charge a little in advance, as did the light company 
also, when I was ordered by Lord William Bentinck, commanding 
the brigade, to reeall them, and form them in line with the regiment 
and in that position, as directed by Sir John Moore, the corps con 
tinued in close action with the enemy, until night put an ond to the 
contest; when the picquets were posted on the ground occupied by 
the regiment, who then retired, as ordered, with the rest of the army 
to the bivouacs occupied by the troops at the commencement of the 
battle, and which we quilted at ten o'clock the same night for em 
barkation. 

I have the honour to be, 

J. Stintino, Major-Gen., late Lieut.-Col 
Musselburgh, 80th March, 1930 


gallantry of Col. Inglis at 


Sir, your obedient humble servant, 


42d Regt 


| 
| 
Rapid Travelling.—A great sensation was produced in Birmingham 
on May-day by the unusually early arrival of the London coaches 
| the Tallyho, and the Independent Tallyho, both which coaches did the 
distance of 110 miles from London io Birmingham, in ebout seven 
| hours and three quarters being at the rate of 14 miles per hour, incled 
ing changes! ‘The exact time of the Tellyho was seven hours, 50 
minutes. Both thesa coaches are inthe habit of arriving in Birming 
bam at about half past seven in the evening, buton Saturday they 
were in about half past two—to the surprise and admiration of the 
whole town. This is the march of travelling in good earnest 
The Canterbury Railway.—The opening of the railway from Can 

terbary to Whitstable has already reduced the price of coals five or 
six shillings a Cheldron, the conveyance of passengers (0 nine pence 
a head, and the time of travelling to twenty minutes. The distance 
is between six and seven miles, but the cost of the railway has been 
considerable, it having been necessary to make a tunnel through a bill 
of more than @ half a mile in length. ‘The greatest facility is now 
given to the conveyance of heavy commodities, such as lime, stone, 
bricks, salt, manure, &e. A short time will show how fer the return 
obtained affords a remuneration for the capital expended. 


Centre of Gravity of the Humen Body.—When a man walks, the 
legs are alternately lifted from the ground, and the centre of gravity 
is either unsupported or thrown from the one side to the other. The 
body is also thrown a little forward, in order that the tendency of the 
centre of gravity to fall in the direction of the toes may asrist the 
muscular action in propelling the body. This forward inclination 
of the body increases with the speed of the motion. But for the 
Nexibility of the knee-joint, the labour of walking would be much 
greater than it is; for the centre of gravity would be more ele 
vated by each step. The line of motion of the centre of gravity in 
walking deviates but little from a regular horizontal line, so that the 
elevation of the centre of gravity is subject to very slight variation 
jut if there were vo knee-joint, as when a man bas wooden legs, the 
centre of gravity would move so that at each step the weight of the 
bidy would be lifted through a considerable height, and therefore the 
labour of walking would be much increased.—Dr. Lardner's Cabine 
Cyclopedia. 
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The other day an absentee from the “ SisterIsle,” residing in Edgeley ‘ 
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THe Albion. 















‘ partment of art, and is every way worthy to be classed with the 
architects of the British metropolis. —PFree Press. 
54 ¥ Mrs. Burchett, who was well known for her great gifts to the poor | 
Fee on the Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge, at Brighton, and elsewhere 
i AB who died in Brunswick-street, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, on 
ue i the 6th of April, and who was buried at Caversham, near Readir 
H the Zist of last month, has, among others, bequeathe 1 the followin 
} ™ *h ea in charity :—£3,000 to the British and Fore ign Bible Society; £1,000 | 
' % 1} to Missionary Societies; £500 to the british and Forvign School, 
| 38 i? Borough-road ; £1,500 in trust to her own chapel at Caversiam, in 
Be Oxfordshire (which she built at her own expense) to support a minis 
: ter for ever; £100 to the poor of Caversham; £100 to the Blind | 
t School, St George’s-fields: and £100 to the Bath Lufirmary tur cus 
diseases of the eye. 
Value of a Head of Hair.—At the Sussex Assizes an action was 
, brought by a‘female pauper against the Governor of Nindeld poor 
z : house, and five of the overseers, for forcibly cutting off her hea 
: 5 x $ hair. It appeared that the plaintiff bad burdened the parish with 
_ : illegitimate children, and the overseers had recourse to the m 
A zis complained of to despoil her of her attractions, and to © bring d 
| 4. 7 her pride " The hair in question was stated to have been a yard 
> long, and very handsome. Mr. Justice Bayley told the Jury that the 


a verdict in ber favour damages £60 


‘ 


has publicly al jared Protestantism before the Archbishop of 


son of the late Sir George Stewart of Grandtully ia Perthshire 
nephew of the late Right Hon. Sir William Drummond of Lo 
mond. Mr Stewart studied at Oxford for the English Churct 
we believe took his degree as A. M.— Edinburgh Journal 

The consumption of German wool, in this country, is about 
bags per month ; and since the opening of the Elbe, 6,000 bags 
been imported, ‘The arrival of toreign wool, of the current 
growth, generally commences about the middle of July, so th 
interesting question, how far the supply wil equal the deman 
pends upon the stock that was in hand betore the late uaports 
and upon the supply that has still to arrive from the continent 
the best information, the stocks will be run extremely low 
months of June and July of the present year 

Duke of Newcastle.—At the late York Assizes “Ir. Broughar 
bore testimony to the noble Duke's public character: —*" I ¢ 
know that noble person ; and [have not the honour of agreein 
him oo certain topics of political discussion, and differ very mat 
from the conclusions to which be has come ;—which is mght or 
is wroug, is not for me to decide. But a more bonourabie, a mor 
minded individual ; one that shows a more complete disregard 
vate interests, or a more fixed deteruiination to support his; rine 
because they are his principles—-be they right or be they wrong 
that unawed by court frowns, or unswayed by court favour, th 
Duke of Newcastle, L know not in history I say this on the 
all possible evidence—the evidence of facts; and the testim 
those who know him well; and better testimony [ wish not to | 

~Leeds Intelligencer 

London University.—Ut is with regret that we bear the Londe 
versity bas been compelled, from prudential considerations, to 
the salaries guaranteed to its Protessors in several instances, 
count of the small number of students which have bitherto at 
the lectures in question. Although the medical classes, that o 
ral philosophy, of English law, and others, are very flourishi: 
Professors of English, German, and Oriental Literature, and ot 
prudence, have been among those whose lecture-rooms hav: 
almost neglected. The council have thereture deemed it exped 
make deductions from the salaries of £200 per annum, ori 
agreed (vo be made up to all the professors of the establishment- 

Last week, in the Court of King's Bench, an aciion for assar 
false imprisonment was brought by a Mr. Anderdon, a wealthy, 
centric, gentleman, against Dr. Burrows, an eminent physiciat 
has @ great practice in enses of lunacy, and who, without havin 
the defendant, at the instigation of his friends, had ordered him 
seized, and confined as a lunatic! ‘The jury gave a verdict 
plaintiff—damages, £500 

It appears that the Thynone family are getting into the thick ¢ 
rimony, and with Lord Edward it be a matter-o’ money, tor Mi 
lish, his destined bride, will have (on dit) £300,0004 Lord 
Thynne has recently married Miss Baring, with a large dow ry. 
do our merchants make money for the use and service of the “ 
taries The pelf of commerce enables the coronet ta sit easy 
brow, the title of Lord John,or Lord Peter, balances agai 
plums of the plodding citizen, and the pnaddie of the commo 
comes purified by an intermixture with aristocratical blood 

Mr. Henry Brougham.—This gentleman in the course of his 
inthe House of Commons on Thursday, said that ‘he bad 

the highest judicial situation.” Now, as many persons may 
that Harry Brougham tas refused the dignity of Lord Chan 
Eagland, or Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Be 


ive 





Xntperial Parliament, 


ORDNANCE ESTIMATES.—Houwse of Commons, A 


» 3 The House having gone into a Commitiee of Supply on these es 
» | nates, Mr. Perceval provosed a vote of £83,040 for the di partment of | ° 
: . engineers and sappers. - 
4 Mr. Hume said the country was not now in a situation to bear <o 
: : arge an establishment There were now 250 engineer oth 
} 1802, 113 were deemed suflicient 
: Mr. Perceval said, that of (he whole number not more than eleven | 
; were unemployed 


Mr. O'Connell thought it would be better to get ri 
of keeping officers in Ireland to make surveys, at least until 
times arrived ; 
Colonel Trench said the engineer officers in Ireland pert 
with great saving to the country, the business that 
lone by jobbers ’ 

After a few words in explanation, the vote was agreed to 


t vf £3 626 for the remainin art 0 the expe { the artillery corps 
: n addifion to £200,000 previously voted, was also agreed to 
: ‘ next votes were, £537,111 to the royal horse art y and to the rocket 
troop; and £1,223 for the field train dey ariment. ~ 
Mr. Hume wished to know what the Director-General of the 
Train had done? 
Mr. Perceval said he had many efficient duties to perform 
appear by the evidence taken betore the Finance Cammittee. 
Mr. Hame—* Oh, I know all that evidence by heart 
. Mr. Perceval —‘“‘ Chen the honourable member requires no informa- | 
: on upon the sabject. 
: : On the motion for granting’ £3,402 for the civil officers of the Royal } 
- @ i 


de- | at the Acadeiny ? 

Lord E. Somerset—* Abont 124.” 
Mr. Hume—* How many of these are the sons of artillery officers ?” | 
Lord E. Somerset—" avout twenty, and ten or tweive of other | 





for it would be b tlily pre) idictal 
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unpleasant it may sound to con 
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conduct of the defendants was extremely unjustifable, and (hey found 


A paper from Monreale, in Sicily, says Le Globe, informs us 
a Mr. Thomas Stewart, belonging to a noble Scotch tamily, a young 
man of more than ordinary talents, and of extensive acquirements, 


yung geutlemen at Woolw 
sritish artillery was supe 
aod an establishment which produced such a corps would always have 


reale, andin a fortnight afterwards was to assume the habit of a Be- 
nedictine of the convent of that time.—Athenaum.—The above para- 
graph, we regret to understand, is correct. Mr. Stewart is the fous 


wilisettbem right. Mr Brongham had an offer ffom Mr. Ca.uing ot 
ippoitment to the station of Chief Baron of the Exehecquer, whicl 
he declined, because it would prevent him from sitting in the House of | 
e li he M - j > ofl ery’ ' | ‘ , 

ynmens, (which the Mastership of the Rolls, Harry's ambition aptain Wadsworth 
would not), and he said, “If you Exchequer me, I am a lost 


Tashington, June 2d, 1830 
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: of Glasgow, a ‘gentleman who, by this splendid epecimen of profes | Academy of Woolwich, Mr. lume asked how many cadets are 
sional talent, has placed himself in the very foremost rank in this 
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Land of the Heathe 
By J. Granam 


*xne 
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With patriot pride I'm bound to the west, 
bless every breeze blows me thither 





he remainder of the 124 are | 
The fact is, that the public is saddled | 
’ Iwith this e¢ xpense, in order to provide for certain tavourites of the | 
Master of the Ordnance 

Hardinge repelled this 
keep up the number of students to tt 
supply officers tor the artillery an j engineers 
Maberly remarked that 


It was found necessary to 
amount of 120, with a view to} 


ider the crown, however! 
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nal offence was meant to the 
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Yet fond natal feeling sighs deep in 
Farewell to the land of the heathe 


Tho’ roughly in nature's vast mould th 
Tho’ o'er thee the stormy clouds - 

I love thy rude wilds and ¢) 
Forl drew my first breat 


my breast — 
r. 


U We'rt caw 
gather, 
ly bleak Mountain blac 
h on the heather. 
And sorrow or care, e’er my young playful breas 
Had been the sad lodging of either =, 
In € aled n’s plaid and her gay bonnet dress' 
I piay'd my frst sports on the heather ; 


‘rr i 

Ther first did I spread a fair bower for my love 
I'o hold our sweet converse together ; = 
pay oe - . Ye on ; . 

And the first lover’s garland that ever | wove 
Was cull'd from the bloom of the heather. | 


And ol! When I think how the blue-bonnet Wa 
When clansmen ‘round freedom did gather “ 
SS, -~ , , | oe : 
And 3s otland from tyranny gallantly sav'd, 
tlow dear is the land of the heather. 
Then land of the greenwood, so fair and so fre 
A son of the bonnet and feather es 
Can ne’er be forgetful of freedom and thee 
Who sighs for the land of the heather, 


Exchange at New York on London 60 da 





miry in Europe, | 





to provide the | 


rs) from England a few days later. 


vate any decrease of the sy myptoms of | 


Caicedo, and baving been supported in a similar 
ision in question, | Ministers of the United Stetes and Brazil, thee 
tung to rescue the Eagtish sloop from her perilous situation 

s great satisfaction in communicating to the Go- 
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and he nas 
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| so subjoin, was the nest day returned, 
‘from that moment dismissed. Reflecting u 

of Colombia, her enormous debt to, and relatio 
| cannot but feel gratified that so ablea Minister 
to be, happened to be present. It was certainly his pé 
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to take the t p he did, fe h 





confederate republic of Cole mbia, m 
ty and disorganized principalities 
Caicedo is rather a weak man than a 


fluc nee, or at least intimidation of the revolution 
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A vessel has arrived at Nortolk, bringing oes al eae 


These accounts 
lis Majesty's disords 
ar the contrary. We subjoin the statement as ¢ 
7 papers. 


Opied ru 


utest from England.—Our correspondents of the Norfolk p 
‘ms us that the ship Caroline Augusta, Capt Merril me 
ipton Roads on Friday trom Antwerp, via Plym ‘. 

rill sailed from Plymouth on the ILth May, but exnees: 
ated by the packets bound to New York, brought 7. ers. an 
unable to give any information respecting the markets, ieee 
a Bulletin of the King’s Health daied Wth May Was rece ty 
nouth, just before he sailed, whieh guve little bones if re “ 
h’s surviving much longer. Sir Harry Halford, one of his ; i 
physicians, pronounced his cas hopeless. His ¢ MM pia 


sy. _ 
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he most important intelligence of the week is that received 


ymbia. ‘That brave, upright, and patriotic chief, Bolivar | 


a f 
) his ungrateful country to seek a peaceful residence ina fon 


The documents which we publish to-day, together with 
letter of our friend at Bogota, elucidate the recent transee 
tolerable accuracy. Solivar, whose sincerity and patriotiom we 

> always resolutely insisted on, has been the victim: jetlonsy 

envy, and of the machinations of designing men. Paez, whom a 


}ago pronounced a traitor, adds ingratitude to incivism—bet 






pd his friend, his benefactor, and his chief, for the gratifications 
pmbilion. From the moment he spoke of separation, his rey 

as a patriot departed for ever, because it is notorious that thes 
ension of a monarchy was not imminent, and that the integrtys 
inion was the sheet anchor of the nation. Evil councils have & 
ed the country, weak men have been led astray. and bad peop 
3 for a time triuamphed—anarchy, and perhaps civil war will be 

s of these misfortunes. All the ills that have befallen C 


+ been w antonly and wickedly charge fon the Liberator—« 


tness in the voluntary sacrifice of sell-expatriation ts one 0! a 
, glorious acts of his life. He bas lost bis health, bis proper 
the most precious years of his existence to achieve biscw 


liberty—he now sacrifices his ome, friends, and the ties of 0 
, tO preserve it. The only man who saved the country # 


pst the only one denied the privilege of living in tt 
mong al! the follies of the administration ol Caicedo, that 

; : . , t inde 
ag a separate government for New Grenada was the 
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and mischievous. Ilow far it was intended to carry this pe 
yllv, is not exactly apparent in the message that conveys 
ons 


ae 


s scheme to the Constituent Congress. Fortunately 
t and prudence was on the spot, who by a prompt interps ; 
‘ented this suicidal act, and for that time saved the couny) -_ 
wh violence. Mr. Turner, the British Minister, three days ut 


. P > sert bet 
irrival, addressed the letter which we have in erted b 
remonstrance 0} 
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_ es : ; ity—an | pro 4j s dnaleneiiiies a » effec 
liberty to state on most unquestionable authority—an | promenaders. In addition to the atiractive variety and scenic effect 
ait df those who are in habits of personal inter- | there produced, concerts are occasionally given, in which the most 
. j v rom . whos . . ; 
gity cerive conspicuous performers in the city, vocal and instrumental, are em- 


ne with him inserting a letter from the | ployed. The concert of Friday would have done honour to any 


Carthagena; and we put | place of the kind. Mrs. Knight, Miss George, Signor Rosich, and 
The | others, deliglted the company with their voices. 
and 


set thie point at rest, by 
pimself, addressed to his friend in 
jas document that carries conviction on its face. 


wat 


Ret we can 


Mr. Segura and 
Mr. Norton, both of known celebrity, played delightful concertos on | 


Mr 
, and forcible language ter: 
oy We place it before our readers without further comment. | ‘Let us baste to Kelvin 
e € , , . 
aibie jthe * Water Lily,’’ with much taste and feeling. 


thave sacriaiced my fortune anc 


s ne al e2.. en 
{ ardent patriotism which this letter breath $ 
which clothe ifs sentiments, are 


» feeling, an 


their respective instruments, the violin and trumpet Boyle pre 


sided at the plano, and sung and | 


Grove 


ae 
Po ry wo Overtures 
thealth to secure to my country I sate 


all that I could, and have failed iv from Rossini—that of Tancredi and auother—opened the first and 


[ have done 


i happiness | 
rye econtented and happy. I now resign every thing to the | second Acts of the performances 
ng ber co" , os Be 7 -t what individual has t yout . , +. | 
Congress, relying that mu will ¢ ffect what an “yoy ome Mr. Niblo’s Garden is not Vauxhall, but it is certainly a very fair 
gdom ( : ro PS ee On » 1s staine ae histo . 
ey tT That civil war, which b Aled a ~ | apology tor it 


: ; " The grand walk in the centre i ally gnific nt | 
an States. may never be witnessed in Colombia, grand walk in th s really a magnifice 


ver to Heaven. If to stay this, it ts found in 
i and desired by the people, to 


tf sight.—It_ consists of a numerous series of columns and arches, richly | 
st fervent p ; 


and faneifully illuminated 





y necessary by the Congress, These ere thrown by an ingenious device 
san) , , ' ' y st thei shes: but, re ‘ . F , 
a a y I will not rebel against their wi he a into extensive perspective at one extremity, while the other presents 
te <n never goes on Bolivar's head. | desire repose,| | ; ! hich reflects tl i te at aE 
) wri = , : @ spacious mirror si cts the le scene he opposite 
ae ee no act of my life shall ever sully my history, that affords mirror, which refects the Woe scene in the opposite dt 
ily ure, . ¢ . ? * = toe « > 5 » i s e am ha . . . . . 
ae pleasure to review Posterity will do me justice, and an | rectiou, and the illusion is so comple te, that the visitant imagines the 
eres 4” is all | possess to make me happy. My best pee" walk to be of quadruple the extent it really is. We may add that Mr 
eace : the rat of motives, ¢ i e Unite: : ; “ 
» been construed to the worst of mo ve , and in th —— N. has the power to light up bis garden in this superior manner, in con 
oP | expect d justice, I have been ab ised. What have sequence of -al P f ‘ 
“ erit this? Born to a fortune and every comfort, [ now pos- | oP eee 0 an economical pian of manulacturing lis own gas, for 
hot a ruined constitution. Could my enemies have | which purpose he has erected an elaborate apparatus on the premises 
~.? and that Lam thus destitute, is that I have thus willed. | idan a 
seanyrees of Colombia and her victorious armies have been at my Miss Sterling's Concert, which took place on Tuesday, under the 
> ’ ' he consciousne having done ber no ; aca . . 
{yal disposal, and the consciousness ol é mee direction of that eminent musician, Mr. Etienne, was exceed- 
wads me the greatest comfort, 3 
g, affords ¢ : f P , 4 j ingly well attended,—and the performances were of that choice and 
following is the 2 Mr. Tur before adverted to, and | 
The following is the letter of Mr. Turner . exquisite character, that commanded the most unbounded applausi 


Mr. Turner to Mr. Caicedo. 
The undersigned, tlis Britannic Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary 
od Minister Plenipotentiary to the Republic of Colombia, has the | 


| 
to commence his 


trom ail present 
fine bass of Mr. Fehrman, and the the contra alto of Mrs. 


Were listened to with deep attention; while the wonders wrought by 


Sterling 


correspondence with Elis Excellency Gene- | 
Caicedo, Minister for Foreign Affairs to that Republic, hy entering 
an explanation with bis Excellency re specting a subject of vital 
nee, both to his own government and to that of Colombia 
h asit involves the question of the continuance or Cessation 


Mr. Segura on the violin, astonished the auditory. 


Mr. Etienne on the piano, was avery chaste and beautiful perform 


ance. We cannot to-day go into the analysis of the diferent pieces 
as we intended, but must close with observing, that the execution of 
tell 
+f the solemn engagements existing between the two countries. 
The undersigned, knowing as he does the anxious wish of his sove- 
ro and bis government for the welfare and happiness of Colombia, 
served with equal surprise and pain, in the Bogota Gazette of the 
stant, the copy of an official message addressed by the Colom- 
Executive a separate 
ment for New Grenada, and the virtual dissolution of the Re- 


Ma Fanchette est charmante, which was encored, removed all the 
We 


remaining doubts of the unrivalled powers of Miss Sterling. 
shall hear no more invidious comparisons—the spell is broken. 


‘ 


to Congress, proposing the establishment of 





Stories of Waterloo.—We have already quoted from the above very 
(Quatre Brass and 
Ligny, on the 16th June, and shall next week present the vivid ac 
count of the Waterloo itself. The article of to-day, in 
But be thinks he should be negleeting a sa- | serted in another column, describes the intermediate events of the 
eedand important duty, if he hesitated to notify his Excellency that | 

the above mentioned measure be sanctioned by the Congress, and 
cuted into effect, the Treaty between Great Britain and Colombia —- 
will be instantly ipso facto annulled by that act, and the functions of The Thatched House and Gardens appertaining, lately opened at 
the undersigned as British Envoy tothe Republic must immediately Jersey City, forms a cool and very agreeable excursion for a warm 
coase 

The undersigned has no other object in making this communication 
to bis Excellency than that of warning the Government of Colombia 
of the consequences of such an act, as affecting the friendly relations | reduced prices, places the comforts of this retreat within the reach of 
of the Republic with afriendly Government, to whose representative } every one. 
tie distinguished Chief of the Republic expressed, but yesterday, at a week 

ili¢ audience, his determination to observe faithfully the treaties F 
which unite the two countries. 

The undersigned requests his Excellency to accept the assurances of 
s highest and most distinguished consideration. 

(Signed) 
British Legation, Bogota, 19: April, 1830. 


jinteresting work, the description of the battle of 
Toe undersigned does 
s country 





not pretend to interfere in the internal affairs 
His Maje sty'’s Government has, more than once, dis- 


action of 
d such attention. 


17th of June, preparatory (to the great and final conflict of the Isth. 


aflternoon. 


means of the excellent steam-boats now plying across the river at 


A Dejeune a la Vourchette is advertised for next Monday 





| ration of Independence of the United States. By N. Dwight. New 
W. TURNER. | York. J. &J. Harper. 12mo. pp. 373." This work is principally 
| intended for the use of schools, and is well adapted for the purpose. 

Bogota, April 20, 1830. | The paper is good and the mechanical part is very neatly executed. 
fo the Hon. William Torner, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister | “Sketches of Public Characters. 
Pienipotentiary of his Britannic Majesty, near the Government of | L.L.D., a resident of the United States 


Colombia | E. Bliss. 1330.” 
‘ve undersigned Minister, Secretary of State in the department of | 4 : ee . . 

none let 2 rf ne Mate is yy jects, withot y pretension to or effort at fine writing ; and 
reign Relations of the Republic of Colombia, has had the honour day subjects, without any pretension to o iting 


By Ignatius Loyola Robertson, 
New York. 


This isa pleasant and readable volume upon every 


Published by 


) receive and communicate to the Government the note which the ; the eminence of some of the public characters mentioned gives the 


y Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of H. B. M. lias | book additional interest. 


jeased to transmit under date of yesterday, in which he ex- 
esses (he regret he has felt on account of the Message submitted to 


—_—— 


MaUlishie 


went ol @ separate government and in effect the dissolution of 
} . . . - . 
public, and remarks that the cessation of his public functions 


Paul Clifford. 
named, and Gay’s tale of the Beggar's Opera, is certainly very strik 


The analogy pointed out between the work just 














| of agentlewoman in her marriage,” 





The delicious voices of the Misses Gillinghams, the } 


The duett with | 


Its proximity to, and ready access from the city, by | 


Neo Works.—“ Sketches of the Lives of the Signers of the Decla- 


, . ° . . . . 
We give place to the following ingenious article from an esteemed | 
naress by the Executive Power on the 15th inst. proposing the es- | Correspondent, on the plan, plot, and design, of Mr. Bulwer's novel, 


wer's,—and they equally compare the internal regulations adopted by 
gangs of thieves, to those which are adopled by Ministers of State 
Read Mr. Augustus Tomlinson’s philosophy, especially that which 
appertains to inventing soft terms for hard deeds, and then take the 
scene in the Beggar's Opera, the thieves carousal, to which Mr. Tom 
inson’s observations are directly analogous. If Mr. Tomliason bea 
“ Tax Collector,’ what are Messrs. Ben Budge, Mat of the Mint, &e. 
but “Retrenchers of the Superfluities of Mankind.” Regard the 
character of William Brandon—what is it but a refined and gentle 
manlike Peachum ;—regard bis conduct to Lucy Brandon in urgin, 
he suit of Mauleverer, and ¢ mmpare it with Peachum's advice to 
Polly—in which he asks her whether she had not “ the common views 
which he explains, to be the “ hope 
of widowhood and a good jointure In short, open Bulwer's novel 
where you will, you can find the source of all bis ideas in Gay's 
Opera, We have, as yet, made no remarks upon the heroes, Clifford 
and Macheath—bat their similarity in every particular is so evident 
that we really should be at a loss to discover any discrepancy, ex 
| cepting in one point, the natural good disposition of Bulwer's hero 
j prevents his being guilly of those sins towards the fair sex, which 
1G 1y'shero unfortunately commits. But their bravery, their dislike of 
bloodshed, their ability and enterprise, are the same, and manifested in 
the same way—and Peachum’'s observation—that Mackbeath keeps 
too good company ever to be ri h,""—applies to Pepper's remon 
strancesto Lovett. We have now to speak of the heroines of either 
work, and here Bulwer las certainly steered clear of following Gay's 
example, in taking bis heroine from the same dregs of the town which 
| furnishes both heroes,—but in this, we humbly conceive, lies much 
of Gay's superiority. In rendering Polly an amiable and charming 
| creature, he lias achieved the most arduous task possible ;—bred up 
| by dissolute and abandoned parents, be yet saves her frem their pol 
lution in an easy and natural manner,—and when she relates, that 
‘“Nimming Ned hath brought in a boop, petticoat, a pair of silve: 
candlesticks, a perriwig, a damask window-curtain, and one silk stock 
ing, from the fire that happened last night,” the readgr at once ab 
solves her from the turpitude of sharing in those actions which she 
relates, and feels (hatin the midst of duplicity she yet maintains a 
character of artless simplicity. Bulwer's Lucy is a very different, but 
not less amiable character—nor do we blame him for not attempting 
that which we conceive almost an impossibility—the creation of a « 
cond Polly. In conclusion, we perfectly agree with Mr. Bulwer, that 
“A Highwayman, masked, armed, mounted, and trotting over Houns 
low-heath, is as preity @ rascal as the Continent ever prodaced,”’—and 
we willadd, as any Highland sheep-stealer, or foreign pirate of them 


all_—and we know that there are more romantic and chivalrous traits 





of character to be found in that now extinct class of robbers, than in 
almost any other persons of the same description; and we are in 
| debted to Mr. Bulwer for fearlessly taking the field in their behalf, and 


with such success. Housxstow axp Fiscuey. 


| | eae NE A LA FOURCHETTE.At the Thatched Howse, Jemey City 
| The subscriber will give a French Breakfast at the above named establul 
ment on Monday the fifth day of July, to be served from ® o'clock to 11. The sab 
ecriber hopes that those of his friends end the public who wish to celebrate th 
glorious events of the 4th free from the bustle and confusion of the city, in the midee 
| of good fare andin » retired and beautiful situation, will honour hin with theirt 
Company. | June OF THOMAS JAMES, 
‘YLVESTER, 150 Broadway, New York, begs most reepectfuly to inform bu 
7 friends that he evatioues to distribute prizes from his very lucky offiee—By! 
vester hoa Leen particularly fortunate in sending Capitals abroad. Persons at « 
distance can have the original tickets sent by addressing a line to Sylvester, New 
York. A New York Lottery wili be drawa every Thursday, and tickets in generel 
$5—when » remittance is made, the full amount will be sent, aleo the echeme aod 
| Official drawing, which are puplished in the Reporter, and sent free to aliwhe deut 
| with Bylvester.—My distant friends will accept my thanks for their liberal patron 
age--Fachange and Commision business 6s Genal {June QA 


J ALUABLE PUBLICATIONS —Chrictian’s Library —The New-York Pro 
te-tant Episcopal Press, instituted in 182%, for the publication of books 
tracts, &c. illustrative of the doctrine, order, and worship of the Protestant I pe 
copal Church in the United States, will shortly meue the firet volume of a series of 
| standard works, by divines of the Chureh of England and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, in quarterly volumes of 300 pages, lime. each, at §f 
per unnum, or 83 if paid in edvance. The work will be edited by the Rev. Willian 
KR. Whitttugham, late Secretary of the General Pf. £. Sunday Bchool Union, and 
accompanied by prefaces and notes, biographical, historical acd illustrative 
This work being strictly a periodical may be forwarded by mail to subscribers 
A LIPE OF KISHOP HEBER, by bis Widow. to appear simultaneously with the 
London copy, and published for the benefit of the fomily of the Bishop, iv now ia 
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1 be the immediate consequence of the proposed measure, be-| . , + ta , Pa hit ow by - same ; atipasien, pe = —— fag hap lg - Pe 
se il We " > . g « p ( « e curious tn iiferature. mndsvime likeness o 10 Bishop wi »© prefixed to the Gret voleme rdere for 
i vould ipso facto annul the treaty between Colombia and | 8 #8¢ Worthy the attention of the curio shila: of tna chute eed aed o esdresed pest paid to JV. VAN INGEN 
ny rit . , . * . . 4 , ’ - sf » , s 9 
r _ } MR. BULWER AND JOIIN GAY. May 15—laft| Agent of the New-York Protestant Episcopal Press, 16 Lamber-ot 
the M he ¢ i ' 
t *ssage of the Government, which has excited the regret of i ; 
Minister + ’ , . 6 Much has been said about the new novel, entitled Paul Clif 7% ' of PACKET —— 
J luster, to Whom the undersigned addresses himself, far from ba- | f ; , NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
ect the dissolution of the Republic, and to render un- ord, and every body seems to concur in the propriety of giving | Ships. Masters Days of sailing from, Days of sailing from 
vt , : rifices which have been made in bringing it into being, | it praise, for brilliant wit and keen satire, for interesting incident, to. Chastememnes Witness ; oo For. sles asin ts ae 
ended to se » > » ite -m™, ‘ c* f _ . P : ’ . , ' ’ oy ata 
ne om eserv - the . public. ‘Phis it was which influenced ‘and strong situation, for bigbly wrought pictures, and natural pa- | Oi Line—Havee EA.Keen, “ 10, 10, © 10 Ap. LAuwg. 1, Dec. 1 
vernme 9 point out the provisionary and conciliatory means oat ' ' | 1 Chan. i (Clark “* 20 m ° a * ae ee 
ts : en , , , . thos, i ' uman nature and novelty of senti- 2. Chas.Carro ark, ’ : . 
its opinion would be best adapted to (ranquilize the efferves- for a deep insight into human t y | 1. Edw .Quesnel, Hawkins, Marchi, July 1, Nov. | oo 8 
be pul lie mind, in order that the Representatives of the ment and design. We feel inclined to add our mite of appro ] Ol Line HenrilV¥.. 4 Liar ol 10, o 10, > bd May B “Ti 4 . 
ent ¥ enezuela and New Grenada might deliberate calm- bation in every particular excepting the last, neilher novelty of 1 dally 7 K J Macy Ap’ “1, Aug.1, Dee. 1) 90 20 «6 of 
e union afart “e ‘ elets . " ys ’ j* “ . « 
es, and { untortunately inte ruple d, accommodate their differ- design nor novelty of sentiment are to be found in Mr. Balwer’s | OldLine—Francois let W.Skiddy “ 10, * 10, * 10 June 1 Oct. I Peb. 1 
, “form such a compact as shou ] be r j > 7] j.4 k ‘ oo, * 2, * "a0 "40 "19 
i ' ie found most expedient. | ie P . = fos 2. Erie, unk, ' 
: erucned is direc ted to make this re presentation to the Srinister ast work—but ¢ radice the novel is founde din, and the ideas are bor- 1. Formosa, Orne, May 1, Beptt, Jan. 1 "a ” 20 
‘ : ' oe ‘ _ ' , ‘ ‘ i f 
Stexplicit manner; and assures him that union is, and ever rowed from that cleverest of all clever satires, the Beggar's Opera | Old Line—De Kham Demeyeter, 1, 10, 40 July 3 Nov ’ 1 Mar. 1 
een the ohie hs : . Micon - » : ®. Edw.Bonafie, |\Mathaway! “ 20, * 2, “ @ "10 0 "ta 
, ay = ject in which the Colombian Government has directed by Jobn Gay. It may be expec ted that to back so round an asser | Paseageinthe Cabin to or from Havre, one hundridand forty dollars, inclu 
‘ant eforts t is the policy wi | ; j - ’ i y pts 
Hcy ch the Government has uni- | tio A ' , from this we do not blench That | ding beds bedding wine, andstores of every descri or 
pursued; for it believes that union is competent to secure the | a i stapliaaene prepared WHR pros, Hom tie , _ Pb Old Line. ~—Ownere,C. Bolton Pox & Livingston, Miles KR. Barke, 63 Washing 
f he people, and no pacifi ma Gi did not make direct perso! 11 allusions, and that Mr. Bulwer ton street, New York. Crassous & Boyd, Brokers. Agen'sat Havre, Lerue & 
Rad , a 10 paciie means will be neglected to ef- | en i ae page i titi ie ty which | Palmer. Now. 1 and 2, Pirst and Second hines—Agents, Crassous & Boyd, corner 
Ye : i as done so we admit; but this is the ony shade ot novelty which of Walle Poarl «treets, New VYort.—Ageatest Havre 1. EB. Quesnel, Paine 
(| , ance with this policy, is the religious observance of the | the latter can claim—and we can fairly attribute such circumstance | —2, Bonwutf rard& Co. All these packets take a mail bag locked from 
wi i we form with foreign nations whe he ack led the Powt Off 
' ati »yhave acknowledged | to the license whic t f the pre Jay have been secured . 
ronan 4 se which writers of the present Gay have been secured in - r ; sar ane 
( ce which we have achieved of the mother country; |) ‘ | i ' “| ' } ‘ | NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
roverne lirert ’ | by the exert ; wskine a others, who have shorn the law of : 
" nent has directed the undersizned to declare explicitly he t xertions of skine ant , 7 , | Shipe Masters | Daysof sailing from | Days of sailing from 
t his Britannic Majesty, that whatever may be the ibel of half its terrors, especially when compared with the state of New York Llecrpect, 
/ institutions wh nalet am olenil ‘ _- ‘ ay sc . ork Bennet, (Jon. 1, May 1, Sept.l, Feb. 16 ‘ 
. , & whieh esis’, or shail hereafter exist, in the terri- Opinion on that subject in Gay's tim Having thus premised, we iN Mi pee York, Oe ae : : say 5, Soytes i iva - ow a) 6 
,HCcieled 1 1@ Rer } ‘ ‘ s tell - " a we, whe 4 ° owe 
the same na nilne nt ne tts inviolable purpose to ob proceed now to the characters introduced by both writers, and the $. Manchester Shetcbly > ‘ 16, “ 16, Mar. 1,July 3 
ve scrupulousness as in time past, the stipulations of : , : : 2. Win. Byrnes, Hackstaf, “ 24 “4, 2 « # ¢ 
"een Colombia and Great Britain iss sentiments which they are made to utter: —What is Mrs Lobkios, 1. Wm. Trem Maxwell, Feb. 1 June 1, Ort. 1 * 36, 
es wu ' ' 2 P } : P na + ‘ " - ‘ - “ ” 
Es ch the Chief Mavistrate of the Government has | UUt an evident descendant of Mrs. Peachum. She is born and bred : Gee Ca - “ “y yoo a © oS ule Mt, 
( ‘ will not ‘ , : ledoni Loge ' ry ry » April i, 
lerer “2 wee eat ced; for whatever may be | @ thief, and all her relations have dieu by the arm of the law, aud} 4’, J Holdrege, 24, “ 24, 4 24% & - rg 
ae hat: ‘ ‘ e . - 2 in Ys : at, . > 2 , Daa ’ 
. 5 Colombian ple, (he | been exhibited in Surgeons Hall, (‘ flashed their ivories in a glass 1. Cana firaham, Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1 * 16, i | 
4 . . ! ’ Fr, wei the m im ot the . | 4. Napoleon Smith, el = > ™ ‘el ae | “ 2 a. 
° a eed in fo ne what has bee ] case, )—slie had no daughter it is true, but examine her language to $. Florida Tinkham 16, * 36, ** 16, Mey 1,8ep. Iden. 8 
- . ’ « s De 1 exunressedcin ° 
*. toward — © adard . ' P stows non h outhfr ' ‘al. | 2. KRirmiogham Harris, u4 34, * 3) * &, * s, r 
moran . A trie y a which has preserved | Ue? adopted son; the advice she bestows upon his youthiul mind,’al | ger Crocker, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, Doc. 16, rte 
Pm , rere with the Reput 1 to which it is under wing for the difference of sexes, is precisely the same as that held 4. Silane Richards, Moldroge / a @. - “on a4 a4. 
° . jndtor re mi Le 5 atitud ack ea uu i¢ " ve * $6, June 1,0ct. 1Fes J 
i v grat de a cnow- . , Sp ’ aabias 2 vnir what F . ; rita 4 arsbali, , \, 5 iD ’ 
J acknov y the Peachum’s to their daughter Polly. Again, what is Dammie | 8. SilvanusJenkine Allen, “°°, “9, «§ 6 @ #, 
4 _ Minister, Secretary of State and of Foreign Re wut an exact imitation of Filch’? Regard Mrs. Lobkin’s mother-like | Passage in the bin to Liverpest sirey guincos: from Livareest. SONriypes 
ge } : " ‘ , . a o ents . , —_ | guineas chy g beds, beddimg. wine andstorerof eve dew io 
Bee + f Colombia, hopes that this explanation will | ¢#ortation to Paul Clifford, and compare it with Mrs. Peachum’s | #™mees ime ne—Agenta. P. Thompson & Nephews,07 Reckmen-street No 
lsat voy Extr nary and Minister Pleninoten- | good advice to Filch. The latter tells Filch to be sure to learn his | 2, New Line —Owners. Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sami. Hicks & Sons—No. 4 
Maiesty. to w m he offers the srances a : , ‘ , acket La Ownrs,Pish, Grinnell & Co 
onisbed consideration aud respect 4Fauces Of Lis | catechism, for a man makes but a “ poor figure’ belore the Ordinary | ntein Liverpool Istand 3d Line Cropper. Benson & Co. 24.Line, Wa. ena 
Siz ; | . . . " eulcat the » le rows & Co.—and 4th, Cearne, Fich & Crary 
Signed : —_ ho ca » s. Lobkins inculcate he same lessen ' . 
; 5uec) DOMINGO (¢ AICEDO. } —— naet anower to the M . 7 ‘ gues : | The whole ofthoee vessels are of the very Gret description, are exceedingly 
“© § delightfu) Gard ee | to Paul, in nearly the same words The comparison between rogues well fouadead commanded by the most experienced ie aah Every comfort 
~“s"*“4l UarGens is the erand + . ~ £ , | . sail " { couvenie for thes provided bythe owacre, aBGuni ceiling 6) 
> Mme grane piace of resort for evening | and plegemen is actually the jheme of Gay's work, as it is of Bul) * venience for the passenger sis pro ' t 


5 tention shewan by the captains aad ofliccrson We voyege. 
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COLOMBIA.---IMPORTANT INTELLIGENCE. 


Accounts from Carthagena announce Bolivar’s approaching 4 
parture forever from Colombia, and the election of 4 — F — The Constituent Congress of the itejublic of Colombia—coneidering, 
a tem ee a prey 7 On rw That the provinces of ancient Venezuela, whit L have withdrawn 
to Congress on the 27th April, with the reply of that body z | their allegiance to the government of Colombia, nader the pretext that 
4th y, weet be ape w A oe and yr = : whe ged substitution of a monarchical government was c re ayy instead 
constitution (which is not yet pablished,) proceede o choose of a republican, ought to be convinced of their error by the bases | 
Fuesiont “ he yory) Ne yo third a aT ee mag | which have been published, and still more by the Constitution, which 
was chosen President, and General Domingo Caicedo Vice President. 10. inet heen acreedon: 
"There were forty-eight votes, and the constitution required two thirds | That it does not seem probable that those Provinces, after being | 

. were thus:—First ballot, | a U : Ping 
jor Page one rey an wy ee . ~ = av ae ° | thus undeceived, will adhere to their determination, and destroy en- 
26 for Sr. Canabel, 17 for Sr losquera, © lor Sr. Caicedo; <0 Hallo’, | tirely recionus Unix ‘the guarantee of the curity and greatnes 
47 for Mosquera, 17 for Canebal, and 4 for Caicedo; 3d ballot, which oft Bi Je public ) disre ardine ne peculiar adv arstages, and eg 
was restricted to the two bighest candidates, J4 for Mosquera, and ' ’ e 
14 for Caivedo. Sr. Mosquera was then declared legally elected | ‘piat even should they carry their obstinacy to the extreme of 

i ] | ! { “e * s 4 . . ad " 
President of the Republic. Proceeding then to oes ec 7 1 of V = | wishing to form and sustain au entively independent government, it 
President, General Caicedo received 33 gene Bd oe a yom ‘- | would not be expedient nor proper to attempt to re-establish by force 
cous r Whereupon, Gen. Caicedo, was declared duly clected |i. tion which is urged by so many and weighty considerations: 
Vice President. | ‘That it is necessary. in fine, that the Executive should have a rule to 

The President elect not being in Bogota, a deputati ym wassent to | Be oye a cae 1A the present crisis, but in futore emer- 
the Vice President, informing bim of his election, and inviting him | oon cing ’ ) 
at once te enter on the duties of his station and of President od . 

4 ' 
interim. Gen. Caicedo returned with the deputation, touk the oaths, | 
aud then addressed the Congress. A committee was also sent to the 
Liberator pr poenes | the election to him, and expressing anew the 
admiration and regard of Congress for his character and deeds. The 


character of private citizens. 


DECREE. 


ing all the hopes of prosperity and power which ity romised : 


Decrees, 

1. The Constitution agreed upon by Congress shall be offered by 
the Government to the Proviuces of ancient Venezuela which have 
withdrawn their allegiance as a bond of union and cencord; and all 
pacific means in its power shall be used to induce them to accept it. 


discussion was broken off, or rather not entered upon, except in the | admi 


j Violence may be avoided. I much fear h 
/on one side, and the Government on the 


|zuela, then Granada and tie South 


| where this desire of separation will cease? 
| already aspire to independence. One thing is « 
|some time to come anarchy and civil war with 
horrors will pervade this unfortunate lan 
| aunbitious Peru will not fail to profit by such 





Liberator espressed in reply, the greatest pleasure at the choice that 
had been made, and at being himself once more a private citizen 

On the Sth May a complimentary address, signed by the new Vice 
President, the Archbishop of Bogota, the Secretaries of the ‘Treasury, 
Interior, and War, and about 1200 citizens, was presented to Gen 
Bolivar—in which the fullest expressions of admiration for his services 


2. If the said provinces refuse to accept the Constitution, unless 
essential or circumstantial altcrations be made in it, or if they specify 
other conditions, the Government shall immediately convoke a Co- 
'lombian Convention, which shall assemble in the town of Santarosa, 
department of Boyaca, in order to take into consideration the varia- 


; tions, or conditions proposed, or which may be proposed, and such 
. . 7s , fa rower the “ 
and sacrifices are employed and as he was no long¢ rin] cr wuey | deci ion shall be made as is decmed promotive ol the general c od 


of a . ' 
may be taken as sincere. . niall Cha taldedile of thd estlen. 

On the 9th Bolivar lett Bogota for Carthagena, where he was toem- | 9 bien thouph all, or the greater partof the provinces of ancient 
bark, as was supposed, in the British frigate Shannon for ae ad. On Venezuela, breaking entirely the s jemn compact which unites them 
his route be was received with the highest testimonials of affectionand | | ., apie. “aby ips pl gle aa te ne eget ha tet ct cee 

ene, te ived he 25t! Teshunes the vicinity of Cartha: | with the rest of Colombia, sha irefuse to accept the Constitution, and 
respect, He arrived on the 2oth at Turbasco, in the ) respect all the means of preserving the national unity, the govern- 
rm , — : be toad . | ment shall not make war upon them to compel therm to respect that 

The proclamation of the Vice President on assuming his station, is | compact 
in @& proper tone. It recommends oblivion of all past animosities, | — . ae. ee bic cca ald indian 

d I dist shall t fe between citizens on ac. | 4. In case the provinces of ancient Venezuela, do not assent th 
and promises that no distinction shall be made be overture specified in article 2d, the government shall immediately 
count either of their origin, alluding doubtless to old Spaniards, or past | , ° 5 ’ 


j ves. can have no ground | C2@Voke a Convention of Deputies from the rest of Colombia, 

———— fy pa gaa circumstances, can have ho group | Which shall assemble in one ot the cities in the valley of Cauca, as 
Solivar’s course in this conjuncture seems to be noble and disin- pews beg pe eco nt clea A Bea 7 Hapmtroncest A = Posen 
terested, and if pursued to the end will secure to him glory untacing. duct of the Executiv . revise the Ticdietie. and make in it the 


Message of his Excellency the Liberator President to the Constituent j alterations which may seem indispensible, in order to its perfect adap- 
Congress :— | tion tothe national interests. 
Fellow-Citizens.—The Constitution being settled, and charged as 5. The covernment shall take care that the constitution agreed on 
you are by the nation with the nomination of the high functionaries | by Congress, shall be published with great solemnity; be sworn to 
vho are to preside over the republic, I think it proper to reiterate my | and putin execution in ail the other provinces of the Republic, where 
repeated protestations, not again to accept of the chief magistracy, | it ought to be obeyed and practised upon, until it is varied or altered 
even should you honour me with your suffrages. You should be | agreeable to the provisions of the former articles. Givenin Bogota, 
assured that the good of my country requires of me the sacrifice of | May 5, 1830. The President of Congress, 
separating myself forever from the country which gave me life, in | VINCENTE BORRERO. 
order that my remaining in Colombia may not be an impediment to | 
the happiness of my fellow-citizens. Venezuela, in order to justify | 
her secession, bas ascribed ambitious views to me: next she would al- 
ege my re-election as an obstacle to reconciliation, and finally the 
Kepublic would be subject either to dismemberment, or 4 civil war 
‘The considerations which I submitted to Congress on the day of its | Tepublicanism of Gen. 
installation, combined with many others, should all concur to persuade | the justice of his intentions, | would not have returned from England 
Congress that its most imperious obligation is to give to the people of | to sacrifice my youth in bis service—all this | explained to you in my 
Colombia new magistrates possessed of the eminent qualifications re- ; or le PR Moin ee oe ¥ ld 
quired by the law and the public weal. etter from England. But a proof will shortly be given to the worl 
[ bescech you fellow citizens to receive this message as a proof of | that he never entertained monarchical views, whieh [think will stag- 
my most ardent patriotism, and of the love | have ever possessed for | ger his bitterest detractors. 
, ‘Bogote, 21th April, 1880. SIMON BOLIVAR. about to be published, from the Commissioners of Gen. Paez to those 
Answer of Congress. | of Congress, who met at Cucuta on the 20th of this month, in which 
Sir: Congress is possessed of your message of 26th inst. in which | they explicitly state, “that the charge of General Bolivar’s plans to 
you reiterate your resolation not to accept again the Chief Magistracy, | crown himself was a mere pretext for the revolution, perfectly dis- 
even though you should be honoured with the votes of the Represen- . 
tatives of the people—and has taken the same into consideration. } : : f : 
Congress duly appreciates this new proof of the civism and disin- had availed itself of this circumstance to render the revolution po- 
teresteduess that animate you. It realises in our view, the glory that | pular.”” The truth is, nobody in Colombia now believes this shallow 
by many titles you had already acquired, and putting to flight the | and ridiculous accusation, nor indeed do the individuals who made it 
imputations launched against you, coufirms your credit and consoli- 
dates your reputation. P ‘ : , age 
You may be assured, sir, that each one of the members of Congress, | it being accomplished hy the separation, de facto, of Venezuela. 
obeying the impulses of patriotism and duty, and his own view of the | This event never would have been brought to its present successful 
public requirements, will weigh in the depth of his conscience on the | jgcue, had General Bolivar displayed the slightest spark of energy, 
election day, the reasons that have induced you to solicit that you may | —" " : ‘ 
not be reclected—end these will determine hisvote. Wheiever be | °° Temnant of bis former and real character; but ever since bis re- 
the fate, however, that Providence reserves for you, sir, and for the | turn from the south he has relapsed into a “fatal apathy,” without 
nation, Congress entertains the hope thet every Colombian, sensible | attempting himself, or allowing measures to be taken to check the re- 
to the honour and loving the glory of his country, will look upon you | 
with the respect and consideration due to the services you have ren- | 
dered to the cause of America, and will take care that the lustre of | 
your name shall pess to posterity in such light as befits the founder of 
he independence of Colombia. 
_ Such, Sir, are the sentiments of Congress, which, by iis order, 1 | 9 toy creat sensitiveness for his own reputation, so unjustly and cru- 
have the honour to communicate to you. iP 7 
Hall of the Session, Bogota, April 30. VINCENTE BORREZO. | ¢!ly tradac 
To his Ex. Simon Bolivar, Liberator President, &c. &. bility and odium of employing force against his brethren of Vene- 


From our Private Correspondent. 
Bogota, April 28, 1630. 
You are perfectly right in believing the sincerity, patriotism, and 
solivar;—if I was not myself convinced of 


I allude to an official communication 


| tinct from the real cause—but that the party favourable to separation 


| pretend to carry on the farce any longer,—their object in fabricating 


volutionary tendency, orto punish those who were already in arms 


against their country. Many circumstances influenced his Excel- 


lency’s proceedings. The ingratitude, perfidy, and weakness of his 


fellow countrymen, and even friends, naturally affected bim greatly ; 
d; an unwillingness to take upon himself the responsi- 


Proclamation of Vice President Caicedo—acting as President. zuela, from a mistaken idea that his motives might be misconstrued 
Vellow-Citizens: The votes of your representatives have placed me linto afceling of vindictiveness, in a cause that his enemies would de- 
ia the second office of the Republic. With more fortunate aiim the | clare to be ‘personal,’ since the pretext for the rebellion was bis am- 
same votes called to the Presidency that distinguished patriot, Joa- 
quim Mosquera. During his absence from the capital, the constitution 
deposits in my inexperienced hands the supreme direction of tbe Exe 
cutive Government. ~ | had been the object of many of bis best friends’ wishes, and firm 
Colombians, after many painfuland prolonged oscillations, a new 
constitution is presented to Colombia, combining and confirming in 
a stable manner, the power of the government with the liberty of the 
people. ‘The chosen interpreters of the national will bave preserved 
intact the republican forms that we warmly reclaimed. 
stitution of the year twenty be the rainbow ‘of peace, to calm agitations 
to quell hostile passions, and to conciliate all men and all interest 
Respectable Ministers of the sank y, valiant Soldiers, ; 
sad pacific Citizens—{ could not have undertaken the respousible task | ess he refused t 
vou have assigned me without count upon your co-operation protection, were % lutely required to secure respect and obe- 
Fellow-Citizens—Moderation and concord are the most ’ 
wants of our present difficult social posittion—and inasmuch : 
government protects each alike, whatever may have been his opinions -— z "6 pte re-elected, was from 
whatever the country of his birth—let no other voice be heard among 
you, no other sentiment ultered, than absolule oblirion of past " 
sion to the laws. Bvogota, Sth 
DOMINGO CAICEDO 
RELATIONS WITH VENEZUELA. 
The Rogota Gaceta of May 16th, contains a Protocol of the confe- 
rences between the Commissioners of the Constituent Congress an 
hose of the Chief S ipernior of Venezuela, held in Rosario de Cucutaon 
he 18th and 19th of April. The Commissioners of Veneruela re jui f ler nation ipon tt \ own 
red to know in the first place, whether they were recognized in the cha- | , . ‘ . ies 
racter of Eavoys of the goveroment of the State of Venezuela: as in : 
no other case were they permitted by their instructions to continue the P Constitution, | om scar toc mocratic he welfare of 
vegotiation. The Bogota Commissioners replied t they were nc 
! 4 ' 


. ’ ' ka ft Fi rnit } ronoer " . ntte «t . . . P . 
eulugrisea (9 Macc ine rec smues ? Opusec, and conse jue y tb id ; be respecte land obey ed 


bitious projects of monarchy—served also as motives for his uncharae- 


teristic inactivity. His regret, however, that a plan of monarchy 


produce, both to his country and himself, materially contributed to 


} 


» | government because the 


, |he should, and because he coald not but feel himself persuaded (un 


honored 


Congress explicitly expressed its desire that 


that his prestige, presence, and 


e tothe National Asse mbly, and even Sit * persons oj its 
His determinati J 
taken—not rent events Leen sufficient 


! . , ive said in behalf of bis 
eve of order and of liberty, and submis fo th 
May, 1830 4 ’ never cease to regret that 

’ luenced by such, compara- 


very existence of the Re 


ains so much g 


| commissioners were confined to asking a recogpiti a all 
s” ur 


| , :, é 
dence of Venezue'a—they expressed, however, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tration, I have no doubt it will fo 
good purposes of government. 
been given by the constitution it 


r the 
Every faeitity to j 


ts | 
seli—thus recour entet, 


s€ to TPVOlutigg ~ 
oWever, that Gener . . 
& 


Other, have co a 
the public feeling that there exists little hope of eran, 
- COUSTitatigg 


being generally obeyed. The temporary separation a1 bite 

» in three indenente. 
ments, perhaps eventually to become a Confeder. 
now incvilable. The link of union once ’ 


*\. 
Of View 
Pendent po... 
ation of State 
broken, who yi 
No less than five “hy 


UNe Certain_y 
ad € 

i all their ¢ ” 
; 0 > 

0 y 
4 State of thi, 


1 5—whilst per! 


%' 


| vance her desire of territorial aggrandisement—and Age 


; Se : , 5 SHE Will not os 
re linquish her itching for the fine southers department of c 
though somewhat scared by her late signal ch stisemen 
as 12 
General Flores, the most promising man in Amerien in every me, 
remains, nothing is to be feared from her imbecile vanity T a 
° . . d ber 
missioners sent by Congress to treat with the Rey, lutionssts of J : 
slutionists of ,, 


zuela met those of General Paez at Cucuta, and 83 was to} 
~ es SOO Cine 


Diy. 


a 


separated without agreeing to any thing, as the instructions of F 
/ t t Ons of Poe 
he ing 
a8 their privaty op. 
that a confederation of the three states, supposing the south 


to form one, might be accomplished at @ future period, 4 


government to be appointed to keep up foreign relations tasers 
orrather to talk about payment of debts, &c. &e.: byt he Sadie : 
should be appointed to fill the office of President, Vice Pre " 7 
Ministers, who has been a member of former admi: ’ 
which General Sucre added, nor should they be selected | 
class of full Generals, or from those who have been Superie 
(a civil command) ;—this General Murino viol ntly opposed. be 
self being a full General (like Sucre,) and Paez havi 
Superior; however, Marino’s brother Coimissiouers never erin 
exercised any of these duties, readily agreed to the sueyes ' 


to the mortification of Marino. 


Peper, 


stra 


§ Yeeu af 


0, 0 


General Bolivar’s re-election ‘to the Presidency was ceraiy 
had two thirds of the votes of Congress secure—but no indyce: 


or argument has been sufficient to allow himself to be re-elect 


ne 


has consequently sent a messsage to Congress to that effect. a 
prevailed on his friends, over whom he has every influence, 
give their vote, his sincere desire being to retire. Ile may visi 
United States on his way to Europe. : 





Y ALUABLE Keal Estate for sale.—Vhe Marmora Iron Works.: ; 
appurtenances, buildings, utensils, and stock, thereunto belonging asf 
advertised together with 12734 acres of valuable land, bearingexce e 
white pine timber, and other woods suitable formaking charcoal, » oldw 
out reserve ,to the highest bidder, for cash,at Kingston, Upper C annde,on the & 
day of October, 1830, at noon. For plansofthe works, and other particulers.ayy 
to Mr. Manaham on the premises—to Messrs. Gould, Dowie, & Co., Londos—Me 
Dowie & Buird, Liverpool—at the office of the Albion uewspaper, New York y 
the subscriber at Moutreal. PETER WOU 
Marmora fron Works.Middle District, Upper Canada,Augast,1229. (6 


VWHXO FARMERS, &c. with moderutely good capital —For Sale an eligibe be 

and tillage farm, well watered with never failing rivulets and springs ® we 
ous parts; on this land are now growing an abuudance of grass, some wheat © 
peas, &c.; there are erected thereon a large stone house, large new frame in 
and other ovt-buildings; it consists of 260 acres, of rich soi!, 9V acres cleared 
acres eovered with wood which has been preserved, and is now very valuable, five 
the scarcity in this populous neighbourhood, and the timber will pay great ites 
for keeping itsome years longer; but at this time £590 currency might de reaad 
for a part of it. The farmis situated in a very healthy district, st the bead of Low 
Ontario, ove mile from Dundas and navigation, a main road parsing al each tet « 
it, and five or six loads may be drawn to the water's edge in aday. Nema? 
joyed better health than its proprietor, during eleven years residence apes 4s 
who is now 71 years old. Thefarm, with a good title, the household goods ay 
ments of husbandry, &. will be sold at » very moderate price. A run oi eet 
Water in all seasons passes near the house through the meadows, partarest 
sharp-sighted man of good judgment and honest meaning, with a frivnd » 
made up of the same materials to treat with, wonld be prefe rred » beaters 
quainted with these matters, and their personal attendance to inspect # wie 
give great satisfaction to the owner. Any gevtleman wishing ict a4 
formed with regard to the qualitics of this farm, is invited to cal! on Mr — 
kle, near Dundas, who will shew the premises, and compenicate tw TER 
subject. (June 19.] JOSEPH | Li o- 
BLNOR SALE, The Montreal Water- works, Lucorporatod by Act of Parlanee= 

In consequence of the recent decease of the principal proprieio 
Montreal Water-Works, four fifths, or the whole of the Stock thereots® e 
for sale. Since 1817, the whole of the works have been renewed, and are tet 
most substantial footing. The water is raised from the St. Lawrence bt 2° 
Engine, erected at the river side, into two extensive R servoirs, ey ay 
and elevated part of the town, from which the city ts supp ied with wn ’ 
metal pipes. To the engine house has been attached a well conse ar 
MILL with two runs of stones, and a BARLEY MILL, w employ use Be * 
the engine. Underneath the Reservoirs are two extensive pw EL we Se 
two stories high, inferior in workmanship, distridution and conven! i sone, bal 
the citv, always commaading the most respectable tenants Thet ug . ¢ ne 
House, Mill and Reservoirs are all built of stone and covered Wh® 7 bebe? 
to the Reservoirs is a large STONE BUILDING, used as a Resorws 





an 





lconviction of the evil ¢ ynsequences that such an attempt would | 


coniirm him in his resolution of never again interfering in the affairs | 


May the con- | of Colom! lle consented to remain ostensib/y at the head of the | 


math ~ 
erection of the present ones, partly occupied by tit Montreal poe 
isadwelling house. This Stock must increase m value with ab eats 
city and growth of the population, and is now capable of he ing g heat 
the outlay of a very tritling additional capital to extend Cr 
and profit sble meaus of vesting money, such as is seldom met w 56 
is strongly recommended to Capitalists. For f uticulars 4p} ney Moen 
postage to be paid) to be made to the ut dersigned in St. Gabriel ©8 H. Gault 
Moutreal, L. C., May 31, 1820 {Juve.19) - 

FRNHE CANADA COMPANY have for sale to Upper Causes, ne 

five hundred thousand acres of Laud, of the following “ ghost ¢ 
Crown Reserves; being Lots of 200 Acres each; scatter : — 1000 
Townships of the Province. Second, Blocks of Land val Districts. * 

res; these are situated in the Townships of th We — a 

Township of Wilmot,in the Gore District Thir ' oT ye : 

pu inthe Gore District in which there are aires? —_ 
stevery kind of tradesmen and mechanics; Tave 
. ke. and aGrist Mill is ia progress. This ts 

ules, as labourersaad servants are 

« purchased ata reasonable pr I . 
1g one million one hundred thousand acres im P79 © 
1g forvwpwards of sixty! les, on the bank o 
rich has beeo commenced on the side of the 
the river Maitland and the Lake, 
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